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TO-DAY. 


The past week has seen the beginning of the contest 
in the British Parliament for home rule in Ireland. The 
importance of this movement as regards the political 
constitution of the United Kingdom cannot be over- 
estimated. If the efforts of the Home Rulers are suc- 
cessful, it means a change even greater and farther 
reaching in its effects than that which was brought about 
by the Act of Union. And there are few persons, on 
this side of the Atlantic, who do not believe that this 
change will be for the better; for it has as its purpose 
the establishment of one of the great ideas, if not the 
greatest, on which the American republic was founded, 
namely, the right of local self-government. Indeed, but 
for the successful exampie set by the United States, it is 
unlikely that Ireland would have advanced as far as this 
towards autonomy in the present generation. 





The bill which Mr. Gladstone has introduced has sus- 
tained the shock of the first assault with firmness; and it 
may be said of the argument with which Mr. Balfour as- 
sailed the measure that it is probably the strongest that 
will be made or can be made. Mr. Gladstone prc poses to 
establish an Irish legislative body at Dublin, with juris- 
diction over Irish affairs as distinct from imperial affairs, 
and to grant administrative authority within the same 
fleld. The regulation of the details of the plan of which 
this is the fundamental feature is, of course, difficult; far 
more difficult than the adjustment of the relations of the 
members of a federal union like the United States. Andit 
is iu the complexity of these details that the danger of 
failure is to be found. Mr. Gladstone has a great task 
before him. He has succeeded even beyond expectation 
in producing a scheme which all factions of the Home 
Rule party agree to sustain. It remains to be seen 
whether the opponents of home rule can break down his 
mejority in the Commons by fomenting dissatisfaction 
at some of the pointsat which there is a difference of 
opinion. 





The severity and frequency of storms upon the Atlan- 
tic this winter seem to be greater than for many sea- 
sons past. Theinclemency of the sea has matched that 
of the land. During the past week, steamers arriving 
at this and other American ports show in their battered 
condition aod their wave-swept decks ample evidence of 
rough passage. Yet the season, despite its roughness, 
has passed so far without disaster, and even without 
great suffering, in the case of steamers on the great pas- 
senger routes. The conclusion must be that this is not 
simply ‘luck,’ but that it marks an advance in the safety 
of construction of ocean steamships and in the art of 
navigation. 





During the selection of members of his cabinet by 
Mr. Cleveland, it has been said of one and another of 
the gentlemen whose names were mentioned that they 
could not afford to take the position; that they were 
not rich enough to live as a cabinet officer is expected to 
live ia Washington. Yet itis the men of large wealth, 
like Mr. Whitney, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Villard, who have 
not accepted cabinet places, and men comparatively 
poor, or of moderate means, like Mr. Cartisle, Mr. 
Gresham, Mr. Bissell, who have chosen todoso. And 
i no one feels that the administration will be weakened in 
consequence. There is a good deal of nonsense in the 
idea that a high cfficial of this government must lead in 
large social expenditure. The cabinet is nota money- 
making office, but neitberisita millionaires’club. In- 
deed, Mr. Harrison’s cabinet contains only three very 
rich men—Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Elkins and Mr. Proctor 
—and it cannot be said that the administration has 
drawn any strength from their wealth. 





It is not generally believed that the Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps will be required to undergo the punishment 
decreed as an outcome of the Panama canal scandal. 
Indeed, there are very few who will say that the ends of 
justice demand the imprisonment of this old and broken 
man for the rest of his life. M. de Lesseps was born in 





sentence, obtained permission to visit his 
has been kept in ignorance of the trial and its results 
because of his feeble health. The son was in charge 
of two officers whom he introduced as 


bscribers. See Page I3. 
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|ever, if ‘taatine, | more dramatic has happened, in his 
| long career in which the theatrical features are so numer- 
ous, than the scene which passed at his residence at La 


Chesnaye on Tuesday. His son Charles, also under 


father, who 


friends 
Paris, and they dined with the family by courteous 
invitation of the old Count, were present, with an 
eye upon Charles, during all the interviews, and 
carried him off after dinner, back to Paris and the 
conciergerie, his father knowing nothing of it all. The 
situation would be ver; effectiveupon the French stage, 
or any other. 
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The announcement was made by Prof. James B. Thay- 
er, at the meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, on Wednesday, of the revival of the Lady Mowlson 
scholarship at Harvard University. The existence of this 
scholarship—or, at least, the identity of its founder and 
the availability of the ‘foundation’—may be said to have 
been discovered by Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, whose 
scholarly paper, read before the American Antiquarian - 
Society at Worcester,was printed in Tur Common- 
WEALTH a short time ago. The Lady Mowlson scholar- 
ship is the first ‘foundation’ of the sort in this country 
and among the oldest in the world, having been made in 
1643. Its revivalat this time comes as another link be- 
tween Harvard University and its venerab'e past. 


The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, of which Dr. 
Benjamin Aptherp Gould is President, is the new histor- 
ica) association whose formation we announced in Jan- 
uary uncer the title of the Massachusetts Society. The 
name has been changed, as above, jn order to avoid 
possible confusion with that of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The meeting on Wednesday was the 
first stated meeting of the new Society, and on that 
occasion Dr. Gould made an address setting forth the 
purposes of the association, and Mr. A. Mc Ff. Davis 
read a paper on Historical Work in Massachusetts, 
giving the origin, history and a sketch of the labors of 
the several societies in this state devoted to that branch 
of research. We are permitted to publish Mr. Davis's 
paper, which has a rare historical value, and sball do so 
in coming Issues of thie journal. 


There ought to be no hesitation, and there probably 
will be none, to increase the appropriation for a repre- 
sentation of Massachusetts at the World’s Fair. The 
legislative committee having the matter in hand has re- 
ported favorably an addition of $25,000, and the Legis- 
lature doubtless will vote it. There are many things 
which Massachusetts has to show for the enlightment of 
the rest of the country and the world, and these should 
be shown well. Notable amongthem are the educutional 
and scientific exhibits which may be made possible with 
a little more expenditure of money. Indeed, the cunvinc- 
ing plea before the committee at the State House screms 
to have been that of Gen. Walker of the Institute of 
Tecbnology, who set forth the claims of the scientific and 
especially the bacteriological work of the State Board of 
Health. 


The annual report of the National Divorce Reform 
League, of which advance copies have come to hand, is 
concerned, largely with the progress of the movement for 
uniform legislation and the educational work, especially 
in the colleges for women. Within a few dadys—since this 
report was written, indeed—the commissioners on the 
part of Massachusetts in the matter of aniform marriage 
and divorce laws have made their report to the Legisla- 
ture. It is an encouraging report and confirms the antici- 
pations expressed by Dr. Samuel W. Dike, in his report 
as Corresponding Secretary of the League. The tendency 
of recent legislation, indeed, is now steadily toward the 
protection of society in this regard, and the work of the 
League and of the commissions appointed by the several 
state governments is mainly to secure such agreement in 
the details of the system as shall render its operation 
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Fepruary 18. ‘‘God’s work is only dark from excess 
of light.” 
Fepruary 19. ‘Focus and produce! 


modern accolade of science.”—Stanley Hall. 

Fresruary 20. “If we could throw ourselves away, 
like broken china, every time we think we have spoiled 
ourselves and all our story, the back-yards of creation 
would be full of the pitifal flinders of us.”—Mrs. Whit- 
ney. 

FEBRUARY 21. 
commonplace to most men are the 
men.”—H. Price Collier. 


This is the 


‘Customs and incidents which are 
opportunities of great 


Fespruary 22. ‘It is the depth at which we live, and 
not at allthe surface extention, that imports.”—Emer- 
sou. 

Fesruary 23. ‘‘Know of a truth that only the Time- 
Shadows have perished, or are perishable; that the rea! 
Being, of whatever was, is now and forever. This, 
should it unhappily seem new, thou mayst ponder at thy 
leisure—for the next twenty years, or the next twenty 
centuries. Believe it thou must; understand it thou 
canst not.”—Carlyle. 

Fepruary 24. ‘‘Anger is_like a false position in a 
verse. It is at least nine faults together.”—Owen Felt- 
han. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 





Speaking in these columns some months since of the 
various theories, which were as plenty as blackberries in 
the days of quarantine, as to the regulation of immigra- 
tion, we ventured to say that it would be quite safe, as 
it would be perhaps decent, to leave that regulation to 
the constituted autherities of the nation. With a good 
deal of difficulty, after more than a hundred and fifty 
years of experiment, the people of this country made a 
constitution. That constitution provided for a Congress 
which should make the laws for this country, and the 
people of this country supposed that they had made ade- 
quate provision for that purpose in this determination. 
A hundred years have passed since, and the constitution 
which they made has received high praise; it has been 
said to be the greatest work of wisdom which was ever 
struck off in so few weeks’ time. On occasions of high 
holiday, the press and the people of this country are 
accustomed to praise it. 

When, however, there turns up a distinct and new 
practical question, like this of the arrangement for im- 
migration into the country, we are teld on all sides—we 
were so told last autumn—that the Congress of the 
United States is an imbecile hody, entirely unfit to be 
trusted with business, ignorant as to every detail, and 
certain to come to grief if it should undertake any such 
duty as was at that time entrusted to it in that affair. 
The leaders of the daily press are doing more than they 
seem to be aware of, first, to injure the legislative side 
of our government; and second, to bring contempt 
upon their ewn journals, by the willingness with which 
they speak of the ignorance of Congress and its inabil- 
ity to discharge an important duty. It seemed to be 
generally understood, last October and November, that 
whatever Congress attempted in this matter would be 
done wrong; that it would not succeed, and that the 
country was to be left in the next summer without any 
system of quaraptine, to the management, one does not 
dare say of a caucus, but of such varying and uncertain 
forces as might heed or might not heed the oracles 
which were addressed to them fiom a hundred different 
voices as every new day came around. 

Such pessimistic views as these are welcomed, on the 
other side of the water, by all persons who do not be- 
lieve in republican government. They have only to read 
any file of the American journals to be told that the 
United States is absolutely unable to carry on its own 
business; that the forelook, when it rests upon the 
Congress of the United States, is wretched; in short, 
that everything is certainly going to the dogs within the 
next six months. They are told that this will happen 
because the particular journal which utters the oracle has 
not been made, under the Constitution, the arbiter and 
autocrat of the legislation and destinies of the country. 
But what follows is that, at the end of a few months— 
in this instance at the end of three or four months—an 

act gets itself through this much-abused Congress, pro- 
viding so well for the exigencies in question that no 
journal chooses to sit in judgment on it after it has 
been passed. This act is approved by the President, 
and the administration for the next year has jn its hands 
exactly the direction which the .people of the conntry 
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matters which are entrusted to it. 


I have no occasion, in this paper, to discuss, to praise, | fluence of women, and all else, 1}, 


orin any way to criticize the act which has just now been 
| passed and has been signed by the President. It is 


simply our object in calling attention to it to try once/take him to school and wash h 


more to call a halt in that foolish disposition which pre- 
tends that we are left, in the management of this {nation, 
to the gabbiing of a flock of geese orjto the administra- 
tion of a pack of fools. 
natural selection, it is almost impossible that a man 
should enter Congress who is not a person of decided in- 
tellectual ability. He must have at the same time, some- 


have chosen to give for carrying out the very taiperaee | beokduthats « and an, then, aft Fee. 


The truth is that, by the law of | cation of the Indiansasa matter ; 
[P¥. aloneis concerned. So it would } 


how or other, the qualities which have called the atten- | 


tion of a large number of persons to him. 


is sent to Congress. It may not have been his good for- | 
tune to be a reporter in a police court; it may not even 
have been his good fortune to have written a hasty edi- 
torial, at twoo’clock in the morning, on some subject jof 
which he knows nothing. But it is quite certain that he 
is a person who has achieved sometbing in the world, and 
in a fashion he has made himself one of the three-hund- 
red-and-odd people so distinguished, that his neighbors 
have selected him for the important post he holds. 

Is it not almost time that, when we are considering 
the action of such people on important subjects, We should 
drop the gossiping habit of supposing they are all J fools 
because they do not happen to have been educated in the 
precise schools in which we have been educated? It may 
even be that some of them are not acquainted with the 
Latin language; it may even be that some of them are 
not well up in Mrs. Browning’s sonnets. But it will 
generally prove that there is an amount of ‘horse sense’ 
in the body of three hundred and more representatives 
who meet at Washington, and in the smaller body of 
eighty-eight senators who ,meet the,e, which works out 
essential and important problems with more definite skill 
than is shown In any accidental caucus in one {locality, or 
even at any at selected dinner party of twelve mea in 
dress coats and low-cut waistcoats. 


Epwarkp E. HALr. 


OUR MASTERS, THE 


INDIANS. 

There is one feature of the work of Indian civiliza- 
tion which has never been so forcibly depicted as by 
Gen. Morgan, the present Indian Commissioner, in his 
address before the recent conference at Washington. 
‘This is the really important place in this popular govern- 
ment which the Indians will hold wher they acquire the 
rights of citizenship toward which they are rapidly ad- 
vancing. For the first time in the history of the United 
States, Indians voted for a President last November. 
There was not a great many of these voters, but their 
number was sufficient to decide the result in one of the 
new states, and it will increase as the young men of this 
race avail themselves of the privileges granted them by 
recent legislation. It is for the education of these com- 
ing citizens, who will hold the balance of power between 
the white men’s parties—and hence the mastery—in at 
least one state of the Union, for which Gen. Morgan 
pleads. 

“The government,” he said in his address, *“*has been 
building up, from 1866 to the present time, under the 
magnificent leadership of Senator Dawes, a great public 
school system; it gives now two and a quarter million 
dollars a year for the education of these children. A 
system of schools has been established which, I thiuk, 
cannot be paralleled on the face of the fearth for the 
efficiency with which they do the work they are set to do. 
We have increased the attendance from sixteen thousand 
to twenty thousand in four years by persistence and 
effort. We are allotting lands to them; they are becom- 
ing citizens of the United States. The Indian vote de- 
cided the election in South Dakota the last time. 


*“We have come to these people and_we have said to 
them: ‘We do not quite understand these questions of 
finance. We donot quite know whether protection is 
the thing, or free trade. We donot quite know whether 
free silver is just the thing, or whether we ought to have 
an international agreement. We come to you, citizen 
Indians, with your blankets, and we ask you to decide. 
If you say protection is the thing, we will all go for 
protection. If you believe in Grover Cleveland, we will 
elect him. If you believe in Harrison, we we elect him. 
As for your children, they have not been educated; they 
have resisted our efforts; but we will not say any thing 
about that. If you will decide these questions that have 
baffied our utmost wisdom, we call it quits.’ 

*“‘As a practical man, I think, 
the questions of free trade and protection and silver, and 
all other economic questions that pertain to the govern- 
ment, to these Indians to decide, and in many cases they 
will be the controlling forces—there are twenty thousand 
in South Dakota, and there are enough in many States to 
decide an election—if we are going to leave all this to 
them, it does look as if we owed something to ourselves. 
It does look as if we ought to take the children, at least, 





and put them into the schools that have been provided 
for them. And if they resist, under the bad advice of 


if we are going to leave | 


He is neither a | they are fitted for it. 
dreamer, a sot, or an idiot; of that you may be sure, if he | lions of white American people sy); 
| tions of national policy and finance ; 
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THE COMMONPLA\ ER 

Here and there a wail arises f; 
with the exception of one or two gifted beings . 
no writers of today whose work w ; 
covers of the magazines fer which 
ideas are advanced; that there is neither 
mance in this unfortunate 
statements are true; but the same wis 
more writers are in the field and 
sketches are published ai the present time 
fore. Such being the case, they must 
by the masses, or the editors and publishers wog ‘ 
learn to decline them. And so one must conelod a 
there are more commonplace people than educated “ 
among average men and women. 

These are people who read for entertainment and ». 
laxation from the care which fills their days. Wijog 
being intellectual, they are intelligent and quick to tro 
a likeness between a well-defined character and 
vironment and their own 
small sacrifices in order to 
over a ‘hard place,’ the constant strug 
a higher moral and intellectual planc in spite of at 
sand hindrances—all commonplaces, if you please—fipd y 
ready response from these people, whose hearts rec 
the touch of Nature, whether culture does or not 

Not that [ would underrate culture; for 
influence can the best results of the use uf Gud-giw 
talents be attained. Sut talents vary, and opportunitia 
for culture are not within reach of all, any more thas 
just appreciation of the best things, from a litenn 
standpoint, is the birthright of all readers. Thus it seems 
that for different capacities of appreciatio 
be different styles of writing; provided, 
what is written shall be good and pure and true. 

While the fortunate possessor of ten talents writes for 
and receives the plaudits of the cultured few who cas 
breathe the rarefied atmosphere in which he revels, wy 
may not the writer of moderate ability entertain wiit tis 
one talent those who are still simple enough to find some 
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thing interesting in the humblest human life, if bravely 
lived or naturally described? If ‘the public’ does not care 
for orchids and does sigh for green grass and We 

y io 


scent of clover-blossoms, why not let it be happ 
own way and allow, to those who would gladly do so, § 





chance to speak to the people in the universal language 
of a sympathy which extends even into the commor 
places of everyday life? ' 
A. J. CONWELL 
A LOOKER-ON LIN BOSTON. 
In Kipling’s last tale, ‘My Lord th Elephant,’ “ 
cynical Ortheris makes the remark, ‘*Men are ares 
sheep, that’s wot they are, bloomin’ sheep.” The sveer 


like quality in man is one of the most obvious snd ce 


tainly one of the most unreasonable. It 
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shows 


the quick gathering of a crowd if a man but stop 8 Be 
ment in the street. Busy, hurrying people stop a 
if nothing were more important to them thao nw 
ticular object of that man’s interest. It shows pene’ 

ress, no —_ 


the ready following of any fashion in dr 
how strong the objections on the ground « 
health or beauty. Just at present a wail : 
up from the whole feminine world agai 
tion of the ridiculous crigoline, and yet 


f convenience, 
f protest goes 
introduc: 

fe Ww women ao 


‘ 
sensible but willend their protest with t ament, “ 
course, if everyone does, I must.” 
suas inant 
The strong individual who can stand a.one, it a ; 
tures to oppose his fellows in dress oF psec . 
crank; in morals he is a fanatic; and ov¢ her : “~s 
considered a desirable addition to one» peony bo 


Yet why man is willing to class himself, 


sch ofl tl anime! 
with the most characterless and foolish ] the 


kingdom 1s a mystery. The lion, most kins) . prom 
is alaw unto himself; seeks his prey, . ns ome 

ure, guards his Jair—alone. Theeagle W'! we | he faces 
flight unstayed by anything in his course tll ie 
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poasted SUPT the superiority based on intellect and 
pirds of — nal till death a game of follow-my- 
soul, geet ae for an hour ona chimney-pot, will 
ester; Wil Ee english, will sacrifice taste, beauty, 
the —. ie keep instep withthe drove sur- 
aging bit ‘ Bloomin’ sheep, that’s wot they are.” 
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o» going to one of the crowded tenement- 
cap the city a few nights ago to address a 
_ st found himself in a good-sized hall, in the 

este pr - hich his audience huddled to-gether, leav- 
very Oe helf the space of empty benches between them 
= The director of the room, on introducing 
sung mento take the nearer seats, that 
roman might speak to them more easily; but no 
the gent “ Then the minister himself said, ‘‘Boys, I 


tirred. 


Ct 
pg fully 
apd himself. 

. asked the JY 


wee valk to you at such long range; you must move up 
eon tlt vou care to hear what I have to say.” He 
= aoeun nt and, not seeing the slightest movement 
ea " ae iitors, said, ‘*Well, if you won’t come to 
aa val come to you,” and went and seated himself in 
ee ome them: where, as he said, they could not get 
a cee . It seemed to me that his remark 
= a keynote of successful work, and indeed of 
sade resent effort. The going to them; not wait- 


ont fora request, but going with an offer; not 


» ona remote platform to exhort, but sitting in 


+ ond talking face to face, on their own plane, 
a ; ors that interest them. 
~ soorm in which this meeting was held is used as a 
iat s . 
vng-place for young men and boys, where they can 
png ee ‘ . . 
-snd smoke, play games, read if they wish, and so 


scape for awhile the perils and temptations of the 
streets. The minister asked them this night whether he 
sould tell them of London or Paris, Egypt or Rome. 
ans answered for a few moments; finally one voice 
wid rather faintly, *‘Rome.” As most of these boys 
ere Catholics, the choice seemed very natural, and they 


sve close attention to the informal talk, showing 
gecial interest in the account of one shrine which con- 
wined apiece of the true cross and asking many questions 
sngard to the cures performed there. 


COLOR-SKETCHES OF THE WEST. 
III. 
NATION-BUILDING. 

along night intervenes between Denver and Colorado 
Sorings, but in spite of distance and differences, they 
sem w share the same movement. 

The individuality of Coloraco Springs is subordinate 
that of ts surroundings. ‘The town has a complete 
equipment of social amenities. It seems a luck-child of 
civilization, suddenly placed in the midst of an epic poem 

ire, 4 gracious personality, investing its background 
reflected lights of gentle tastes, having its own 
perspective well within the Titanic frame. Its MNife 
inthe Western world is like a minuet among unheeding 


Huns. 








be 


The natural aspect so preponderates in Colorado, that 
tomanity seems a trifling interloper, borne on the crest 
{the last wave of years to the most ancient world of 
es; only preistoric, mythical races seem appropriate 
wo the great table-lands swept by primeval furces. Cross 

vsa to the foothills, where the strange phenomena 
ofthe Garden of the Gods guard the approach to the 
Bountains. Look from a hilltop over those huge tor- 
‘uous shapes of red sandstone. They have a soft glow 
{copper in the mellow sunlight, which seems to linger 
erpelually about them as though they were saturated 
wu its warmth and light and gave them forth again. 
eiritied divinities of some colossal race,twhose dominion 
is owned by an earlier epoch, they look forth now, over 
Se scene of the drama that is past, and find the life that 
*euples the plain to-day no formidable rival to obliter- 
We the traces of what has been. 

All impressions here are of the elements. Air is the 
“to appear out of the Invisible. From the hill-tops 
Wethereal sea lies over the table-land that stretches to 
* torizon line endlessly distant in that clear atmosphere. 
“tom the earth, golden-green, and from the cloud-swept 
“},it borrows rainbow hues that change as the wind 
‘weeps through them waving the beams of light. An 
‘aie opal, holding earth and heaven in its crystal 
‘paere, All movements on the plain appear alike as 
Madows, at this angle of vision. Eqnally unimportant, 
*serd of buffalo, a tribe of Indians, a lion in grandeur 
* Solitude, or the ichthyosaurus conjured from the past. 
mea ge nS as fleeting as the sigh of Time crossing 
Eternity. 

‘ ee 's & very real, commonplace, every-day life 
Joyed on the plains; aside from the sandstone 
ods and their point of view, not to be dwelt upon by 


ordi vas ‘o : ‘ 
‘ary mortals, living in Time. No more delicious 
and Can be four 


0 better scope 
‘Teer than this, | 


levance has 
4ad places 


id for riding; Pegasus himself could find 
for overflowing spirits, no movement 
ounded by itself. 
been rampant in the naming of towns 


of interest in the United States. 
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Yankee shows the sentiment of levity in what concerns 
historic pomp and distinctions. 
out significance. 


bolism and ceremonial institutions. 


master, leaves nothing to be desired. 


labels. 


seem almost to meet overhead. 


For him, they are with- 
A French colony would be guided in 
its selection of names by instinctive taste, the sense of 
harmony and of the fitness of things. An English colony 
would either receive its name from a Royal Commission, 
or exhaust the vocabulary of the map of England and 
the Blue Book, and plant acorns from the oak of tradi- 
tion. 
Both nations recognize in nomenclature one of the 
national garments, and have an innate respect for sym- 
Not so the Yankee. 
He continues to be regardless of inconsistencies and is 
even amused at the serious consideration of the subject. 
‘Jones-ville’ being a convenient designation to Jones's 
neighbors, and serving to identify the spot to the post- 
Historic, linguistic, 
or euphonic qualities do not exist to the mind of the 
Yankee, who would probably argue that the country is 
not & museum, and that its towns do not need scientiic 


Something of Yankee irrelevance seems to exist at the 
West, too. It has named one of the great gorges, through 
which a stream has worn out its channel through the 
Rocky Mountains, ‘The Royal Gorge of Arkansas.’ The 
railroad follows the natura! channel between perpendicu- 
lar walls of rock, two and three thousand feet high, that 
This gorge leads to one 


ency rather than of the convictions of men penetrated 
with the intrinsic merits of the subject. The leaders of 
the political movement in America, on the other hand, 
represented convictions which lay at the very root of the 
life of the people, and which only found in exceptional in- 
dividuals an intenser expression. It was the moral cun- 
sciousness of the people which formed the political ideal 
of the country and which inspired the creation of the 
form in which this was embodied. Political isolation is 
favorable to development, permitting a directness of in- 
sight which, in America, sometimes reaches the point of 
naiveté. The founders of the nation would no doubt have 
had difficulty in gaining a hearing for their ideas at the 
court of the nations which drew up either the Treaty of 
Westphalia or the Treaty of Vienna; courts more in- 
fluenced by sophistications, struggling to preserve the 
old .order of privileges, than in looking directly at the 
concern of the mass of the people. The strength of 
America is in the synthesis of political doctrine and moral 
sentiment; its danger is in the divorce of these two ele- 
ments and in an over-emphasis of the value of system. 
The danger of the over-development of system results 
naturally from the much elaborated form of government, 
with its logical development from a metaphysical basis. 
The makers of the constitution founded the government 
on certain principles which they accepted, on conviction, 
from the eighteenth century philosophers of France. In 
interpreting this basis of the nation, their successors may 


of the higher passes that cross the mountains. For a 
day and night after leaving Colorado Springs, the train 
moves across a series of plateaux, each high 
bounded by two semi-circles of snow-capped peaks. 
“This is where the train was held up last year” (it is 
the conductor who speaks.) ‘‘It was in broad daylight; 
they didn’t trouble the passengers, only robbed the mails 
and held up the engineer and fireman. They didn’t make 
much out of it—only $40—and the last of them was 
caught the other day. The leader of the gang was a 
lame man with only one leg, and he was already up ona 
charge of murder. He and three others were sentenced 
to be hung. I have his sister on board now; she’ll be get- 
ting off at the next station. She’sa very nice lady and 
has several children.” An off-hand recital; but life is 
off-hand here. 

One realizes, in passing through these gorges, that 
the woodsman has no easy task in subduing nature to his 
needs and forcing her to yield the necessary passports to 
civilization. This generation is not likely to advance 
from the hewing of trees to the Rue de Rivoli. Does it 
Mud enjvywent in the rushing vf mountain torrents and 
the hurtling of rude forces about the log cabins? Per- 
haps it finds no time either to ask or to answer. This is 
the work of to-day that the life of to-morrow may be. 
The great impetus to the development of the West 
comes of course from the agricultural districts and from 
the mines and the towns which thesecreate. Vagabond- 
age and brigandage are picturesque expressions of West- 
ern life, no doubt, but the towns are developing their own 


valley 








than the adventurous features of the lawless population. 
The interdependence of the colonists, once there is the be- 
ginning of organization amongst them, is a controlling 
factor of the character of these communities. [n the 
vigorous upheaval, the volcano of the past has thrown a 
miscellany of individuals into the same group, and on the 
same level, where the attractions and repulsions of per- 
sonalities have had full sway. A world that has , not yet 
defined its character in the present, much less accepted 4 
classification from the past, places no Obstacles to as- 
sociation. Rather, the principle of fellowship is here the 
natural basis of social relations. Indeed, the West is in- 
stinct with suggestiveness as to the ultimate meaning of 


birth of the Republic. 


the result of long experience of the ages,and which the 
nations are still engaged in appropriating. It was an age 
of theories, when everyone who claimed a certain educa- 
tion, and a certain power of thought, prepared himself to 
cope with the knowledge of everything that had ever ex- 
isted. {t was theage of the encyclopa#dists,and every 
individual was more or less an encyclopedia in himself. 
It was at the same time an age of passionate experiment. 
Running parallel to the life of theory, were the great 
popular movements which convulsed the world at the end 
of the century by the French Revolution, just as two 
hundred years before it had been similarly convulsed by 
auother great popular movement, the Reformation. 
America, although the outcome of special conditions, 
still shared the influence of the double movement, social 
and intellectual,which produced the political transforma- 
tion in Europe, and on the organization of the newly- 
formed nation the eighteenth century set its seal also. “In 
America the popular movement was not convulsive; it 
lent itself readily as a foundation for the structures of the- 
orists. The diplomats of European cabinets seem to have 
approached the question of the basis of government in 
| the abstract. They were incapable of considering prac- 
tical systems of government, apart from the national or 
class self-interest concerned. Their solution of the prob- 





The true 











lem of popular government savors of sophistical expedi- 


easily become pedagogues rather than prophets. 


It is questionable whether the abstractions and form- 


ule in which the social theorists of the last century 
indulged so freely were emanations of a real democratic 
sentiment in Europe. 


The mass of people in Europe had 
had too little chance to experiment in the conduct of 


life, to have theories about it expressing their individual 
convictions. 


The initiative was from above, from poets 
and philosophers who did not hesitate to play with fire, 
who perhaps did not realize with what explosives they 
were dealing in the creation of tantalising Utopias to be 
won by heroism. A democracy which is: organized as a 
reaction cannot be the result of popular initiative. The 
popular movement which actuates it implies rather a 
feeling of discontent with certain known ills; the readi- 
ness to welcome change and the quality of imitativeness 
which helps to bring about the change already inaugu- 
rated. The people accepted the romance presented to 
them, weaving into it their own interpretation, and the 
analysis of the popular impulsions is difficult. 

The same double set of forces was at work in bring- 
ing about the Reformation. The religious movements of 
the sixteenth century are characterized by the play of 
certain strong individualities; by the stirring of the 
minority in an effort to develop the ideas aroused in 
them; by the Men and by the Times; and by the blind 
following in masses of thepeople. Balancing the dynam- 
ic of those thinkers whose thought was the outcome of 
their moral being and wedded itself promptly to action, 
there were, on the one hand, those who shared academ- 





the Democratic idea whose birth is incident with the ' 


The eighteenth century formulated creeds which’ were 


codes, and to penetrate them it is necessary to go deeper | ically in the Reformation, making it the subject of end- 
jee theses and antitheses; and, on the other hand, 


there were the people, finding for the first time the basis 
of action in their souls. Stirred by dominant personal- 
ities, gifted with the power to express their faith—to 
say from the heart of each that which lay in the heart of 
all—the people shared the awakening. They were moved 
by convictions which they could not have expressed; 
' convictions whose secret springs lay deeper than they 
| knew. There was, of course, a large share in the popu- 
| lar movement which was unreasoned ; a share which was 
imitative and destructive, ratherthan critical and crea- 
| tive. The two masses are found in juxtaposition; the 
| dynamic of the soul, and the weight of the long habit 
of passive obedience, and even, it seems, in some cases, 
‘a welcoming of new forms which relieved the burden of 
, exacting ceremonial. 

The passive elements in the movement of reform, 
both political and religious, were lacking in America. 
The nation was formed outof different materials. What- 
ever the proportion of original force in the Puritan 
refugees, to mere obedience to circumstance in their 
followers, the Puritans could not have created for them- 
selves, out of space, communities having a new order 
of their own, without developing a popular political 
consciousness—a realization, inthe people, of the mean- 
ing of the codes under which they lived. Popular 
faiths havea simplicity and earnestness which, in a 
more advanced type of intelligence, are lost ina confu- 
sion of theoretic considerations. The political princi- 
ples of America in the days of the Revolution were the 
matter of a popular faith. The idea of political freedom 
was a counterpart to the idea of religious freedom which 
had been the reason for the community’s existence; and 
the people carried the fervor and devotion of their 
religious faith into the establishment of the nation 
which was to represent spiritual and political freedom. 

This mainspring of political action in the moral 
consciousness of the people showed its power again in 
the great crisis which came to the nation in the Civil 
War; perhaps a warped form of it is at the root of many 
existing predjudices. That legislation and all political 
action should always be carried back to the touchstone 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








of popular conviction, seems necessary to the vital in- 
tegrity of the nation. [ncomparatively untroubled times, 
there is danger that the moral individuality be lost sight 


! 

| sees or hears, but who has some lingering remnants of 
aristocratic feeling, can find a place in the parquet circle. 
Here he can revel in the heat and mephitic air common 


of; that both in national and international concerns there | to those places protected by an overhanging gallery; he 


should be set up a standard of expediency permitting the 


|can get a programme of many pages, devised with con- 


existence of details quite inconsistent with the principles |summate skill to display advertisements and to conceal 
of the country, and no less inconsistent with the general | everything else; he will be served with ice-water, and he 


sentiment of the people, were that once roused. 
would be fatal so to separate the national intelligence | 
from the national conscience, which alonecan make it a | 


living force, with truth of insight and directness of aim. | leaves some few things to be desired, 


If America loses the correspondence between moral con- 

viction and political and social organization, it will be 

through selfishness, grown up in the midst of the people; 
not, as often been the case in Europe, from forced con- 
cessions made to strangers. Among the many things | 
that appear in retrospect, it seems that European di. | 
plomacy has often failed to gain for a nation what might | 
have resulted to its advantage from simple obedience to | 
the sentiment of the people. Democracy in America has 
been a spontaneous growth, not hampered with necessity 
of first creating débris and afterwards disposing of it. 

In Europe, an old humanity and a young earth; In 
America, a venerable carth and a young humanity. Yet 
in this young humanity is an inalienable trace of its past. 
The moral fibre of a civilized type, which must set its 
seal upon all social relations. It is humanity in which 
the social) code has incorporated itself in bone and sinews 
and become part of the temperament. Ap illustration of 
Atavism, on a large scale. Surely this new contact with 
Nature must bear fruit; since the nineteenth century, 
too, is endowed with poetic appreciation, it must find in 
the new relation to Nature an inspiration as powerful as 
that of the earlier races, who recognized in Nature the 
theatre of the gods. 

Time is as imposing to the geologists of to-day as 
was Saturn to the priesthood who served in his temple; 
and the antithesis of time tortures both philosopher and 
layman as persistently to-day as of old it did Mschylus. 
‘The innate demand of the Absolute is in tha new race, as 
it was in the old. 


KE. L. D. 


THMMB-NAIL SKETCHES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


A GLANCE INTO THE THEATRES. 


Philadelphia is well supplied with places of amuse- 
ment which, externally, exhibit many different styles of 
construction, from the utilitarian, fire-escape facade of 
the Chestnut Street Theatre to the arched and galleried 
front of the Empire, with its many glow-lamps empha- 
sizing at night the curious, curving lines of its architec- 
ture. Internally, they are commodious, finished, as a 
rule, with the light and graceful stucco which is at pris- 
sent so much in vogue, with now and again skilful mani- 
pulation of their electric globes, the value of which in 
decoration is so well appreciated here. 

The galleries are upheld by enormous posts of tron, 
the position of which is not allowed to detract from the 
seating capacity of the house, and thus it is that one may 
have the felicity of hugging one or another of these at 
prices ranging from seventy-five cents toa dollar au even- 
ing. Strict honesty might suggest that a seat should not | 
be placed directly behind one of these posts, especially 
when the latter in‘rudes itself into that circumscribed 
region which play-house architects have left to us for the 
disposition of our feet and legs; but long experience 
suggests that theatrical managers are but circus men of 
more refined growth, and that while their methods of 
taking advantage of us are more insidious they bave by 
no means lost sight of the principle that ‘the public is 
their oyster.’ Criticism of such matters is therefore 
disarmed. Besides, one from Boston, who has realized 
that torture of the ‘boots and pinnikin’ which is served 
out nightly with the second row of balcony seats in one | 
of our largest theatres, can have nothing to say about | 
the minor discomforts of the Philadelphia theatres. 

One thing there is, which seems curious to the. 
stranger—a sort of caste, as it were, defined by the loca-| 








tion of the seats. Let ustry, for instance, the seats in ( skaters, who are really too selfish in their demands. 


the balcony; price, about a dollar; a sum which in itself | 
should serve,one might think,as a guarantee to some rea- | 


sonable amount of respectability, and perhaps culture. | I have a Canadian friend here, who is used to having the 
A separate entrance is shown us, that we, plebeians, may | thermometer at 30° below zero and who has seen it 50° 
not mingle with the blue-bloods; a mere slip is handed ' below, who tells me that he has never suffered so from 


us in lieu of programme, with the barest details, and we 
are hustled to a seat. If there is ice-water between the 
acts, it is served only to those below. If we glance over 
our programme, we see that we, the erstwhile possessors 
of a dollar to squander on amusement, are requested, aye 
even commanded in emphatic type, not to “applaud with 
your feet or whistle or indulge in any boisterous demon- 
stration,” with further suggestive hints about “rigidly 
enforced.” 

A stranger is inclined to question at once the nature 
and temperament of a Philadelphia balcony audience in 
this one of its best theatres. If dollar patrons need 
this admonition, what can be the nature of the menace 
which they hold, which can keep in subjection the 
cheap upper gallery? 

One who has the dollar, who does not care whether he 


It | can display his ‘spade-tail’ clothes—for in Philadelphia 


the dress-suit is abroad upon the slightest provocation. 

The Philadelphia theatre, as viewed from the balcony, 
The floors, guilt- 
less of carpets, present an unfinished look; occasional 
lapses of the housekeeper suggest themselves in uncared 
for débris upon the apron of the stage and in other 
quarters; while the seats, taking the incline of the floor, 
givein certain sections a lob-sided feeling to one’s back, 
especially after an hour or two of play. The decorations 
and illumination are of the very best, the orchestra dis- 
courses good music, and the audience, although inclined 
to be late, is orderly and sedate. 

A queer feature, which one may see any evening, is 
the long queue, which, after the fashion of foreign thea- 
tres, is formed along the street from the doorway lead- 
ing to the cheaper seats. The outer doors are shut un- 
tila comparatively late hour, not for lack of lobby-room, 
but because it is a custom, and for an hour or more this 
peculiar feature may be geen, by no meaus a comfortable 
one for the waiters in such an extreme season as the 
present. 

JOHN Ritcnie, Jr. 


NOTES OF AN AMERICAN LN PARIS, 


Paris, February 1, 1898. 

After my optimistic letter of'a week ago, it is rather | 
embarrassing to have the Panama flame break out again. 
But [ still think I wasright insaying that the country is 
deathly sick of the whole thing and would be only too | 
glad to have it stopped. But now it isin the hands of | 
the law, it must goon till it stops of itself. Although 
French law as wellas English has many ways of stifling | 
& process which does not please those having authority. 
The question now is whether Public Opinon or Political 
Strategy will prove the stronger power. Public Opinion 
undoubtedly would, if it had not a way of falling to sleep 
in the middle of the confilct. It isa kind of abstract as 
well as abstracted ‘Fat Boy.’ French opinion is more apt 
to get interested in something else—a murder trial or 
dynamite explosion—before the matter at issue is set- 
tled. 

Many people think the affair will goon till it leads to 
Revolution or to Anarchy. I heard one pompous old 
gentleman say: ‘‘Yes, sir; I have no doubt we shall 
have a dictator in six months.” I venture to take ex- 
ception to both these ideas. I believe there is no pre- 
cedent in history of a popular revolution against a Repub- 
lican form of government (for our war of Secession was 
of one section against another.) Republics have always 
been snuffed out by some coup d'état, planned by a single 
manor at least by anoligarchby. I venture to say there is 
no single man of brains, power, orjinfluence, sufficient to 
accomplish this in the present crisis. 

Arather curious interview with (Ahem!) a ‘Leading 
Anarchist’ has been published. He says no one need fear 
a popular uprising in winter, and he points out that all 
the revolutions have been made in spring or summer (the 
earliest being in February, whichis often like spring, in 
Paris ;) while all the coups d'état have been made in the 
autumn or winter. When the Submerged Tenth is cower- 
ingover a small fire or wondering where tomorrow's 
bread is tocome from,it ‘doesn’t care whether school 
keeps or not;’ is is only when warmer winds and better 
wages have made it,as our Western friends say, ‘too 
brash,’ that it shows its teeth and wants to taste blood. 
The theory is a pretty one, at the least. 





As for the weather, these ‘last few days have been 
imported from Spitzbergen by our obliging friend the 
Clerk of the Weather. All this for the benefit of the 


They seem to forget us poor mortals, who must stay in 
doors and who find it very hard to keep our studios warm. 


the cold indoors. So bard is it to properly warm a Par- 
|isian studio. And this reminds me of another whimisi- 
| cal friend who insists that he went from Paris to St. 
Petersburg simply to get warm. Of late years, however, 
| Paris has not been quite so bad, since we have had Chou- 
| berski stoves. An amusing story is, told of this stove: 
' that when it was first introduced its promoters called it 
| the poéle americaine, although it had never been seen in 
_America and its inventor was a Russian. It was only 
‘after it was an assured success that they dared give it 
the name of its inventor, Chouberski. This seems to 
prove that there is a good deal in a name, Shakspeare to 


the contrary notwithstanding. 





A number of small Dutch pictures have been left to 


FEBRUaRy Xe 
fortunately not signed by such names as 
der Meer of Delft, Pieter de Hooch or 
smaller men, Teniers, Hondecooter. 
Weenix and Van Huysum. There ix 
dael, though hardly one of his best. ‘ 
it is called. It is rather curious to look a 
such men as Ruysdael after that of the » SE ay 
sionists, and to reflect that the work of sme... 
result, via Corot, Rousseau, Constab), rs 
of the carefal study of this very Ruysdae) .... 
English words in the evolution of ¢), . 
come to have an exactly opposite meaning to +h, 
one. Que has only tolook quickly from oy; ye : 
vre windows, from the rich, dark, tapestry-jike uu 
to the light, bright grey, misty river, with poo, 
and houses beyond, and then back to the «, 
ings, to see which comes nearest natur: 
the till late despised Impressionists wi): 
their violet. 

The otber pictures are much such as 
the Boston Museum. The Van Huysum ower 
with the flies and bugs even more car: 
the flowers, and drops of water here 
petals, which by their realness make 
unreal. The Handecooter is of very carefy| 
hens, which seem so tired of posing 
And the Teniers is of course the usua!| 
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Some of you have no doubt read Charles | 
‘Very Hard Cash,’ where the hero, though sans 
up ina mad house and has great troub): 
and it was only last year that there was a great, 
England abouta husband who sbut up his wife. By 
think a recent case of the same sort in Paris was ery 
more remarkable because the motive 
slight. 

A man was walking along the rue Rougemom 
when he noticed a potato, like Mahomet’s coffin, floating 
in the atr *twixt heaven and earth. ‘‘Queer sort of pots. 
to,” he thought, and taking it in his hand 
hung by a very fine thread. He looked 


for it was 


Saw i was 


| was fastened to the sixth story window. Looking more 


closely, he saw a scrap of paper 
There was writing on it, and he read: ‘(jo to the P 


tied to the potat 


| Station and tell them that I am locked in and dying of 
| 
| hunger. 


Fanny Eiser, Sixth story, door number 1! 

A policeman was called who wevt up stairs and, sar 
enough, found thatdoor No. 12 was fastened by a huge 
bar fixed in two sockets. The door was opened and the 
pvuor creature let out. She said the concierge 
herin. The concierge was called up and said he« 
help it, the proprietor had told him to, for fear Madame 
Eiser should flit away without paying 
rather contradictorily added, ‘‘that he didn’t know sbe 
was inside.” All the same, he is to be tried 


iad shut 


yaldn't 


ler rent; thea 


Just at this time of Paris’s trouble, tw» clever young 
musicians have taken the story of atime when the Shy 
of State was in much rougher seas and earned 
for the first time, the brave 
Mergitur. I meanthe time of Ste. Genevicve. 
young men have dramatized her life, written music w 1 
and with the help of an artist, M. Henri Rivitre, who bs 
made shadow pictures for it, have presented the piay~ 
strange irony !—on the stage of the Cu/ f 
Rivigre’s previous shadow pictures for the Mars 
V'Etoile have, I believe, been already shown in Boston 
But there, they were shown in a church wit! al! sacred 
accompaniments; while the first showing f it at the 
Chat Noir must have been an event in that piace. 

I fancy even in America this café is too w knows t 
be described; but one can imagine that gay,» hemsiss 
sceptical company hearing the noble music and anes 
the moving scenes for the first time. That it s5 yuld _ 
been a success is not so remarkable as it seems st 8% 
sight. Sceptics are greedy of a new « D 
revival of an old one; and from their very «carn 
coldness of sight they see things which are t 
tian eyes, blinded with mystic tears. [n 
knew a man who insisted that no one 
could put the proper amount of beauty toto * © 
picture. od 

But I must rot wander. Imagine, then, thes 
free-thinkers watching, respectfully, and * t 
to feel, the mystic story of Ste. Genevirr 
shepherdess, then during the invasion of t 
| last at her death, fall of years and honors, W'' whi 
weeping about her. Tbe words and m sic ti oe 
posely made as simple and quaint as may © and 
| effect of the whole is like listening to on . 
ballads or folksongs which hold *‘children * 
sid men from the chimney corner.” 


motto—F 


yr the 
ess and 


Pull 





f gs cea 


tile reports, 8 
Irrespective of the merchan F on waxils 


decide what portion of the community has 
rich of late. The ice-man has been turnips ©" | 
coat, and he of the watering-cart has been out ede rt 
But the plumber has seen a revival of Kohinoor ¢47: 


ast winters 





the Louvre by the will of one Moreaux. They are un- 


+ mackintoss 
coal dealer leads the 400; umbrella and macs 
dealers live on the fat of the land. 
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COMING. 





To make 
a vicious or foolish fashion ridiculous, and so kill it, is 
to raise burlesque to the dignity of a knight in armor. 
That is what Dickens did, when he drew, in Stiggins and 
Chadband, pettifogging selfishness parading under the 
mask of religion. That is what Gilbert did, when his 
‘Patience’ put an end to the superficial posing of English 
#stheticism. There can be no better corrective of liter- 
ary fetich-worship and misplaced and slavish imitation 
than a course of Bret Harte’s ‘Condensed Novels’ or 
Taylor’s ‘Transactions of the Echo Club’—the latter 
book far too little known, containing, as it does, some of 
the cleverest bits of burlesque in the English language. 
Nothing has ever travestied more neatly and tellingly the 
tendency of certain Western writers to picture folk as 
entirely destitute of moral character, and yet ideally 
lovable, than Taylor’s lines about the young woman who, 
after vicissitades without number, is 
Now the—comrade—of Yanktown Bill 
And pure as the heart of a lily still! 
,> 
= 

Burlesque has its uses inthe social world. Once to 
see or to read aclever travesty of over-emotionalism is 
the best possible prophylactic against that malady for 
the sensitively humorous sort of person who is tempted 
to over-emotionalism. To see one’s self, for a moment, 
as a would-be burlesquer might see one, is an excellent, 
if rather pungent, mental tonic. 

| 
_ 

As has been said, an hour of good burlesque is a 
vastly entertaining hour. Take, for recent example, 
Grossmith’s work, in which one tastes burlesque at its 
spiciest and finest. It is not our neighbors we laugh at 
—it is ourselves; our own ‘play-acting,’ our own queer 
awkwardnesses; our own inanity in taking seriously the 


death-blow only when it was made ridiculous. 





wild absurdities of Italian opera and the conventicnal 
nonsense of the impossibly joyous stage peassné. 
we laugh‘ de bonceur of these every-day follics of ours, 
suddenly writ big before our eyes; 
has done us the very good turn of making it impossible 
for us ever to take those follies quite seriously again. 


But 


and the burlesquer 


* * 
- 


Before stage burlesque meant lime-lights and undress, 


That is a sorry view, which is presented by the classi- 
—— | fication of the ages as generally made—from the golden 
The snow on the ground is lying, age, down through the siJver,andso on. The patriarchs 
as far as the eye can see: doubtless felt that no more was left to be desired after 
put the wild birds, near clouds flying, | their great achievements. It was the golden age. The 
say, Spring is coming, to me. |next claimants could aspire to nothing better than the 
» King the river is keeping | of title the silver age; a few heroes more or less made 
“ at vith an iron key: )an ageof bronze; when men camefgenerally, to earn by 
put the buds in the elm tree peeping | labor they were content to count the century as the 
' say, Spring is coming, to me. |iron age; these later days are beginning to go on record 
* 2 , |as forming the electric age. But we cannot afford to 
rhe mid-winter wind is blow: — ; lose sight of the fact that there is still gold to be had for 
Al its with a boisterous glee : the delving, and that it is not found by bubble-chasers. 
But tke lingering sunsets glowing Yet all things are expected of us. We cannot afford 
Say, Spring is coming, to ae =. euhes to igaore matters of apparently slight concern. In a 
a See company of fairly intelligent men and women, I have 
: A seen several non-plussed by the simple question what 
OBSERVATIONS. the next session of Congress would ,be numbered. It 
Pa ee might have been the thirty-first or the fifty-seventh 
KEEPING UP Witt Tas === for all that the majority of them could say. Recently 
samma!” saida little girl, “I singed in Sunday | several supposably well-informed people underwent 
e 4 lively mental gymnastics in endeavoring to remember 
= ssid her mamma; ‘‘could you keep with | wno was the recent Republican candidate for the mayor- 
§ alty of Boston. There is nothing for it but to keep 
ss | i! I kept ahead of them all the W&Y | keenly alert on all sides, while we hold our citizenship 
in this world of change. 
st is a the way many of us keep time as we The matter of keeping up with fashions and cere- 
g : little ahead of our fellows or lagging | monials is not a light one. Timeschange and we change 
be with them. The person who takes a decided stand in 
There is a certain indefiniteness in this term that we | fashion may live to see the rest of the world come round 
- age. We are ourselves the times. We | to his or her own standpoint, but the interval will bea time 
gould t though we speak of individuals as being | of petty anguish. In the matter of ceremonials there is 
yproduct of the times. Where would ‘the times’ be | 95 safety save in keeping fully abreast. Not long since 
were the globe to be depopulated? We merely haveto |17 perused a past century book on Good Manners, and 
sep op withour great thought-leaders and their train. though most of the injunctions were sound, and useful 
Toought-currents do sweep through a community, | for savages, here and there one would, if followed today, 
rot we cannot say that they are set in motion by an ab- | transport its perpetrator into unheard of limbo. 
aract Intelligence, though they touch and sway us with- In the matter of morals we can least of all afford to 
stor conscious connivance. All our thought is in &/ig¢ behind. Whatever pessimists may say about our own 
wose bat the eternal thought working in finite minds, | times, we are on an upward track. Not even the perusal 
bot our intellectual leaders mould it into the fashion of | o¢ the dread Blue Laws, with their sharp penalties for 
their own minds comparatively moderate offences, and their death penalties 
Siill we may see a method In its workings. Every-| ¢or no less than seven offences, including that of stub- 
ag goes to show that born disobedience to parents, can persuade as that our 
Torough the ages one increasing purpose runs, toleration is unchristian or unwise. 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d by the process of the A small proportion of people keep ahead of the times ; 
= perhaps our socialists and theosophists and crema- 
We cannot grasp the Infinite plan. We are left to) onists are in the van of the great human procession. 
wader whether the processes of time will unravel all) bernaps monarchies may soon be numbered among things 
wyeaties and unfold all eee “ ny - A&- | that should not have been but were; and our New Style 
posticism affirms, some subjects are absolutely unknow- 


adie 
Perbaps naukind has its sea-margin of thought. 
have its intellectual limitations yet been reached? 





But 


Style of a calendar to be made sooner than we dream. 


In- 


upon which we pride ourselves may prove to be the Old 


I know an old man of eighty-two, whose hearing is 
almost gone and who became afficted two years ago with 


it meant several very funny things. Who, for instance, 
that ever enjoyed it, can quite forget ‘Beauty and the 
Beast’ as it used to be given at the Museum, in the merry 
Christmas days of long ago? No modern cemedy can 
blot out the delicious moment when Beauty’s father, a 
moment before copicusly weeping over his own immi- 
nent peril, receives witha burst of joyous, care-free 
laughter, the intelligence that the Beast has consented 
to eat his daughter in his stead! Very brightly, too, 
one recalls the series of burlesques at the old Theatre 
Comique—Jordan and Marsh’s ‘sales-ladies’ sell bargains 


vidually we recognize each his own ‘thus far and no 
farther, when we try to penetrate the inner courts of 
wisdom; but each age produces its seer, who gives to 
the intellectual life of the world a perceptible impetus. 
Who shall say that our greatest prophet has yet been 
born? 

So far as we can see, mankind is treated as a unit, or 
ts Tenryson has it, as a type, rather than as individuals. 
However we, as individuals, may grope and falter and 
‘all, the race seems to be working its way into the light 
tod the blessings that attend upon it. 

We may discover in the great Hereafter that we are 
vot one, after all—and perhaps that one, God. Be that 
it may, we are individually blessed with an inborn 
iesire to keep up with the current thought of the thinking 


world, to keep abreast of the times. Some aspire to 
contribute to the general progress, but for the most part 
people fod enough to do to keep up with the public pace. 
This is not the easy matter that it might seem. We live 


} 


"sTushing age, a period when the morning paper 
‘comes ancient history by night, and even our children 
“ye their Long Ago. 
ce If we step aside and let the world go by, it goes far. 
“sory makes itself with astonishing rapidity, and our 
2 barren period is found to coincide with mighty 
rides in current thought and discovery. 

See what we have to doto keep up with the great pro- 
‘ssion. Take the matter of literature alone; who is 
* ” the undertaking? Who, save the all-round re- 
_) Whose brain becomes water-logged by its absorp. 
“a of history, and science, and the ologies and the 


MS: the lathc: 

“us; the latest upon the higher and the lower arts; 
a eephy aod bibliography; education and the drama; 
Seicine, p ] 


% tical economy, commerce and theology—not 
ee the unceasing output of poetry and fiction, 
~ € Rondescript commodity known as current events. 
bs Itis impossible to keep in touch with all these great 
ae of thought without constant application and 
.. Set we cannot afford to be ignorant of any of 
eta = We are far more indebted to the well- 
‘ gga” for at least a digest of thought, as well 
ts oa han we are used to admit. It is the fashion 
7 = tema as compared with literature, yet there 
Sia. the wide-awake newspaper to instruct the 
meson © essentials of current thought. Only the 
ss» can delve in the ponderous tomes that elucidate 


cataract upon the eye. 
let the age pass by? Not he! 
removed and is about engaging a specialist to restore, if 


Did he subside, think you, and 
He has had the cataract 


possible, his hearing. He is convinced in his own mind 
of the wisdom of living while we live. Many a younger 
man lingers more ‘superfluous on the stage.’ 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 








FLEETING SHOWS. 


BITS ABOUT BURLESQUE. 





To confess to a taste for burlesque is,in the eyes of 
the generation that now is, to confess to a very low taste 
indeed. And justly; for to this generation burlesque is 
chiefly associated with a lime-lit stage, on which ‘burl- 
esque artists’ of uncertain age and very uncertain draper- 
ies prance and stamp about in a fashion as witless as un- 
graceful. bs 

But this is the burlesque of burlesque, as Mr. Gros- 
smith, prince of genuine burlesquers, might say. Bur- 
lesque, rightly understood, is a fine art, to achieve which 
keen iosight, humor, irony and kindliness must be com- 
pounded in just proportions. It is an art which has its 
artistic use and, paradox as it may seem, its moral use; 
in every well-balanced sphere of work and play it has its 
place and its interest. 

cs” 

In the artistic world; because it is one of the dainti- 
est, the most flavorsome forms of fun, to carry a phrase, 
a fad, a situation, to just that excess which tips it over | 
from the plane of the sublime into the abyss of the | 
ridiculous. Burlesque, rightly understood and skilfully | 
handled, is on the scene of life what Shakespeare's fools | 
are to Shakespeare’s stately courts; they feed laughter, 








‘ but the food is not all sweet; it has a wholesome, bitter | 


tang, distilled from truth. So the spirit of burlesque, | 
which is but another name for humorous exaggeration, | 
shows us whatin our feelings and our fashions rings | 
false. To draw larger is not necessarily to distort; it is 
very certainly to test. The ‘ines beautifully drawn will | 





. s8udjects, 
Progress unaid 


and only the exceptional intellect can 
ed and blaze the way for followers. 








scale. Hence the use of burlesque in the moral world. 
It was Addison—was it not?—that said vice received its 


today where once stood that old shrine of harmless 
mirth! 
moment of Stuart Robson’s entrance as Queen Elizabeth ; 
his unutterable ruff, his glare at unhappy Raleigh, madly 
tearing at bis cloak with its strings ina hard knot; the 
staccato squeak of his opening lines— 


One especially recalls ‘Kenilworth,’ and the 


It strikes me, Lords, this Kingdom’s ina muddle: 
What! Would ye see your sovereign in a puddle? 

And ‘Pochahontas’; and ‘Hiawatha,’ where those 
who shoot for the prize of Minnehaha’s hand are allowed 
to choose their weapons, and Willie Edouin used to 
trundle in a neat little brass cannon, on whose discharge 
the stage was strewn with a rain of animals of every 
size and variety, it having hit everything except the 
target! 

*,* 

Speaking of ‘Hiawatha’ recalls what is undoubtedly 
one of the best burlesques in the language; the travesty 
of ‘Hiawatha’which—known as ‘Milkanwatha’—was pub- 
lished a few months after its famous original, by 
a clever college lad who signed himself ‘Mark 
Anthony Henderson.’ Not many copieg were issued, 
and it has long been out of print, but the little vol- 
ume has had place, for a generation, on many a pro- 
fessional shelf, whence it is even yet brought down, with 
atriumphant smile, whenever brilliant burlesqves are 
in question. Here are its lines modelled on— 

‘*As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman.’’— 
As unto a big umbrella 
Is the handle, when it’s raining, 
8o a wife is, to her husband. 
Though the handle do support it, 
’Tis the top keeps all the rain off; 
Though the top gets all the wetting, 
Yet the handle bears the burden. 
So the top it is quite useless 
If there isn’t any handle: 
And the case holds, vice versa. 

» * 

7“ 

—Keen insight, humor, irony and kindliness; all of 
these, it must be repeated, goto the making of a good 
burlesque. Insight—because to travesty the form ofa 
thing is but little; one must find the ‘rift within the 
lute’-—the essential, integral weakness of it, beforea 


be beautiful, reproduced in the large; the lines crookedly pyrlesque can be perfect. Kindliness—because without 
and falsely drawn show their crookedness and falseness, |j; burlesque becomes a sneer: and that, as Mr. Macdon- 
past concealment, when reproduced on an exaggerated ‘aid truly says, is the very meanest and cruellest thing 


that God has not made. 


DorotHy Lunpr. 


a a 
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CRITICISM. 

BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 

She sang a song of death and battle, 
Through which one heard the cannon roll. 


They said, ‘‘O wondrous gift of fancy, 
The glorious dower of poet-soul!” 


She sang a song of love and passion— 
Love’s land, she sang, was very fair. 

They said no more of wondrous fancy, 
They said, ‘‘She lays her own heart bare.” 


Songs about Life, Love and Death. 





LITERATURE. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S VICTORIAN AGE. 





THE VICTORIAN AGE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant and F. R. Oliphant, B. A.2 vols. Percival Co. 


In the first place, I take it that these two volumes show 
clearly and convincingly that one person cannot do many 
things and do them as well as they should be done. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s name is so well known, and the work she has 
done is so respectable, that one feels bound to examine 
and comment upon whatever she prints; otherwise, on 
principle, these two volumes might be permitted to go by 
without a long review. I say Mrs. Oliphant, although 
the name of F. R. Oliphant appears as joint writer; for it 
is Mrs. Oliphant’s name that appears alone on the cover ; 
and in the text one reads that ‘‘a writer, who herself is 
a member of it, finds some difficulty in entering into a 
critical notice” of her own age. 

So much is required of a historian, be her subject 
literary, or social, or political, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
amount of writing has been so vast, in biography and in 
fiction and in criticism, that one wonders where she finds 
time for the great amount of reading that is necessary 
for such historical writing as this; yet there is no evi- 
dence of any lack of information; and her history of 
the eighteenth century literature was fully adequate in 
its familiarity with the subject. But aside from such a 
requirement—a complete knowledge of the matter of any 
history—the reader demands more; the reader demands 
a sinking of personality such as is not required of the 
biographer or the novelist; a wide catholicity of sym- 
pathy; an elevation above the period, which shall permit 
something of the nature of a bird's-eye view, not a mere 
momentary sight, at hand, of successive aspects of an 
age. And these demands Mrs. Oliphant does not fulfil. 

Her reading has been extensive enough, but not 
systematic, not thorough, not scholarly. One feels that 
it has been done—that is, the re-reading for this work— 
at odd hours, and the results given to paper then and 
there under the influence of the moment. There is no 
indication of severity and strict care in the conduct of 
the two volumes. The earily period of the Victorian age 
might have been worked up, say, first, when the writer's 
powers were fresh and unjaded; for there is a great deal 
of space devoted to men whom this generation has for- 
gotten. Lockhart, Bowring, Jeffrey, Croker—these are 
men, even Jeffrey and Lockhart, whose work is but a 
memory, not a present fact; (excepting, of course, the 
‘Life of Scott,’ which finds its value elsewhere than in 
the work of the very slender-minded and clever author;) 
while the pages which treat of the men of her own time 
show no mention of Mr. Walter Pater, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, Mr. Hall Caine, nor of many others. 

There is an amazing lack of the sense of proportion; 
Mr. George Meredith is handled ina dozen lines, Mr. 
Stevenson in nearly two pages; Mr. Thomas Hardy,author 
of ‘Tess,’ receives about twelve lines; Mr. Barrie and 
Mr. Kipling each have a page. Thesame fault is seen jn 
the first volume, where De Quincey has five pages and 
Lockhart nine; two people named Chambers are given 
five pages, while Rossetti gets but three. Of course, 
this sort of criticlsm would be captious except that the 
fault isso general that it cannot be overlooked nor ex- 
cused. 

It is between the past and the present that the best 
work is done; Carlyle and George Eliot, the articles de- 
voted to them, are examples of Mrs. Oliphant’s better 
work. Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, the Arnolds, are 
treated very impartially and very well. Tennyson and 
Browning are estimated very fairly, though of course 
opinion, as such, can never satisfy. One must wonder how 
much a history ought toindulge in opinion; how far it 
should strive to be impersonal. Mrs. Oliphant’s presence 
is seen in the vehement objections made to Carlyle’s ‘Life 
of Sterling,’ and to Mr. Froude’s work is his ‘Life of 
Carlyle.’ One would hardly agree with her in saying that 
Mr. Froude had suppressed too little, but would rather 
feel that he had suppressed too much. Excellent criti- 
cism is that of George Eliot, in the comparison made be- 
tween her art and the art of Thackeray and of Dickens. 
She pictures George Eliot as of the country, not of the 
city as they were, where (in the country) life is so simple, 
and the conventionalities so patent as well as so rigid, 
‘“‘that the satirist need be no sharper than the humourist, 
and may almost fill his office lovingly.” 

Mrs. Oliphant has not forced herself to such a catho- 
licity of appreciation as should be required of a historian ; 
so miuch has been signified already in speaking above of 


omissions and the ill proportions often maintained. Aner- 
ror of jadgment which seems to Indicate one of two things, 
either slight acquaintance with the subjects or a lack of 
insight, is committed in placing Miss Christina Rossetti 
and Miss Ingelow side by side. Anyone who has read 
Miss Rossetti’s poems will understand at once that any 
criticism of these two in company is impossible. It is 
only recently that Mr. Gosse has said of Miss Rossetti 
that she alone, of all the feminine writers of English 
verse, possessed any creative power. Mrs. Oliphant does 
not seem to be aware of any difference of quality whatever 
in the writings of these “true and gentle minstrels, illus- 
trating in many a subdued yet musical !measure the story 
of human life.” It may be that Mrs. Oliphant’s critical 
faculty has placed Miss Ingelow beside Miss Rossetti for 
all time; but itis a judgment that I think the world is 
not yet ready to accept. Mr. Dobson, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Mr. Lang, and in another place, Balzac, George Eliot, Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, are treated together as groups which 
share some possession in common, sufficiently, at least, 
to permit of such grouping; but I think the reader will 
feel that in neither case is the writer justified, creating 
confusion rather than elucidating any principle or any 
true idea. 

The volumes are easy reading, however, and certain- 
ly, 48 was said before,cover the ground fairly. Not much 
else can be said for them. One will not referto them for 
criticism nor for that summary view of the age spoken of. 
They are one more work added to the list of Mrs. Oli- 
phant; two more books on the market; and will and 
should be read by’a good many people who may be looking 
for a review of the passing age of English literature. 


P. H. Savaae. 





BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN. 


IN THE BorHooD or Lixcotn. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
New York: D,. Appleton and Company. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN. A History of the Great Conspiracy. 
By T. M. Harris. Late Brigadier-General U. 8. V. and Major- 
General by Brevet. Boston. American Citizen Company. 


In reading Mr. Butterworth’s account of the early 
days of Abraham Lincoln, one finds it hard to realize 
that the time was less than a century ago. The rough- 
ness of the surroundings, the poverty of the family, the 
habits and customs of the West at that period seem to 
belong—as indeed they do belong—to another civiliza- 
tion. Even the ‘Tunker’ schoolmaster, who comes per il- 
ously near to being the hero of the book to the exclusion 
of Lincoln himself, is a strange figure that suggests the 
Old World rather than the New. 

The author does full justice to those kindly traits in 
the character of Lincoln—his gentleness, magnanimity, 
and thoughtfulness that ran more than once into brood- 
ing and melancholy; nor does he slight the sterner 
characteristics that gave force where men looked, per- 
haps, for weakness—that righteous indignation which 
led him to take summary measures against the oppressor 
when patience ceased to be a virtue. 

Children now-a-days are drilled under very different 
school discipline from that of Master Andrew Crawford; 
but glad as one may be that corpora. punishment has 
practically become a thing of the past, itis a question 
whether the old-fashioned system of oral spelling might 
not be revived to advantage, with certain modifications. 
The reader has glimpses of the Black Hawk War, and 
in Wabeno sees Indian character at very nearly its best. 
There are a few slips that suggest hasty proof-reading : 
‘Aunt Olive’—a capital character, by the way !—becomes 
‘Aunt Indiana’ so frequently that, though the two names 
evidently refer to the same person, the reader is in danger 
of becoming badly ‘mixed ;’ and the same anecdote as to 
a stumble in reading is credited to ‘Nathaniel’ on page 92 
and to ‘John Short’ on page 169. There are glimpses of 
Chicago in its early days; the temperance and slavery 
questions come in for a share of attention, and there is 
a brief sketch of Lincoln's more immediate ancestors and 
of his later life ;—all put together in the form of a story. 


A little green book—‘Days and Nights on the Battle- 
field’ was, I think, its title—is one of the recollections 
of my early childhood. ‘Carleton,’ who wrote it, now 
Charles Carleton Coffin, has written many books since 
then that deal, in an easy and popular style, with episodes 
of the Civil War; and his Life of Lincoln, as the title is 
given on the cover, is in his familiar vein. 

Nearly all of the stories of Lincoln’s youth that appear 
in *The Boyhood of Lincoln’ are retold by Mr. Coffin in 
his ‘Life;’ one being told with a marked difference, the 
point in Mr. Butterworth’s book being that Mr. Brecken- 
ridge refused to shake hands with his poor and youthful 
admirer, while Mr. Coffin says nothing as to any refusal. 
The story of Abraham Lincoln is very largely the story 
of the slavery agitation and the Civil War, as Mr. Coffin 
recognizes in what he says in his Preface. The author 
takes what may be called the traditional estimate of the 
more important characters of the time; little of the con- 
troversy over the deeds of John Brown seems to have 


reached him, and he holds the usual partisan judgment as 
to General McClellan. 





Many of the ‘little stories’ whose telling sometimes 
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| who were unblest by a sense of humor. are 
| Of these books. Lincoln’s earlier life, when he p 

law with Mr. Herndon as his partner. « 10Ws ee 
more concerned as to the equity than as t, the a. 
that case made and provided.’ Withon: abating saat “ 
cle one’s admiration for Abraham Linc hie 


Tetold jp donk 


| acter, it is quite possible to wish tha: Mr Omen 
spare his readers some," at least, of th: parisons ra, 
he draws between his hero and Christ. Go ieee om 
nanimity, righteous indignation—these are. ‘tale, 
Christ-like qualities; but the reader shrinks, as one foo, 


sure that Abraham Lincoln himself wou), 
, from too specific parallels. 

The crowd of misconceptions through 
held his steady course towards emancipation. with 
earlier friends turning away grieved at his a parent Ke 

willingness, and ardent editors saying ter 

| their haste to repent of them at their leisure. while 

| President was ready to welcome any terms of p 

| guaranteed the integrity of the Federal U; 

| position that practically involved the aby 

|—all this is today a more than twice-told 
The author’s style has something 

| flavor in places, but there is no carping bitterness. and 

he speaks of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson as ‘ 

| by Mr. Lincoln for his ability as a com: 

the stainless purity of his character.” Ther 

of interest in the association of Mordeca 

the building of the Hingham meeting-h 

The book contains many portraits of e 

| among its illustrations; there are many 

| erences, and an index as well. 


have 


Shrunk 


which Lincoly 
| 


ings ip 


SZ n1y esteemed 


In ‘The Assassination of Lincoln,’ the author up 


4 
Uber 


takes to show that the conspirators were rightly trie 


according to martial law—a statement that few persu 


will care to dispute—and that Jefferson Davis and by 
‘Canada Cabinet’ were not only knowing to that conspir. 
acy but also to other acts not sanctioned by civilize 
warfare. The author seems to imagine that the (Chores 
of Rome was unfriendly to the Union cause, though be 
admits that the Papal Court gave up Surratt without wait- 
ing fora formal requisition, He does not include the 
Confederate officers and soldiers, however, in that com- 
plicity in crime that he imputes to the political leaders 
and—by inference—to ‘the Jesuits.’ The book is largely 
made up of quotations from original documents that are 
open to all who care to investigate for themselves, and \t 
must be left to some impartial historian to pass upon 


both sides of the question. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE LAND OF THE MOORS TODAY 


MOROCCO ASIT18. With an account of Sir Charles Euan Salt’ 
Recent Mission to Fez. By Stephen Bonsal, Jr. |llustraed, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Eastern Question, that thorn in the flesh of Europe 
seems likely to find its parallel in the Western Question 
with the Sultan of Morocco in the place of ‘the unspest- 
able Turk,’ if Mr. Bonsal is to be believed; and he quovs 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion ‘that the present condition 
Morocco may at any moment become a menace tothe 
peace of Europe,” while it seems that M. hibot “was 
cheered to the echo when he spoke of an armed interven 
tion of France in Morocco.” 

Putting aside that very natural tendency to make the 
most of a good story, the most conservative reader Wi 


find enough in the author’s account of this rococo Moroc 
co, this Afro-Arabian Nights’ style of government, ™ 
warrant foreign interference. Where else, in & country 


th 


making any pretence to civilization (save ‘t be in the 
dominions of the Sublime Porte) is a deposed pein 
habitually given his quietus in‘‘a scented and pertumes 


cup of tea?” Where else do students devote thems ives 
to astrology in the place of astronomy, and study g _ 
phy from a map that would have moved even Hero jotus 


to laughter? Yet it is rather unpatriotic for Mr. bone 
to uphold England and Sir Euan Smith if, as be tes us, 
America is to be the sufferer. If ‘‘the Barbary ports 4 
thrown open to commerce, and the corn lands 0% § 
country cultivated in a somewhat less primitiy 
am sure [he says] that not a bushel of grain 
brought from America to Europe.” . tt 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s mission proved 8 *8 Pm 
however, and though the reader may be heartiess | — 
ferent to the author’s disagreement with that seu\™"™” 


as to whether he did or did not tear up the bogus want” 
he will smile a little to find the ‘Thunderer ©! ere ry 
all be true—a blunderer, and thrili with admirat “ : oo 
British pluck inthe English ambassador's re\or® vs Mr. 
tricky Sultan: ‘Perhaps I am to be killed I %y he 4 
McLeod, the British Vice-Consul, may De Bi: | 
haps, as you say, the whole Mission may erg 
you permit it; but one thing I can assure he a sie i 
if this happens, there will be another Britis’ - view 
Fez within a month. He will be accompars™ "= anni 
Consul and a staff as well equipped as mine, Sl” 
but,’ the Minister added in deliberate tones, ‘then ™ 
will not be a Sultan at Fez.’” a 
Not the least amusing character in the aii 


Shereef of Wazzan—not that he is intentional’ ane 
heriting saints*': 
Je saint 


but the mere conception of & man’s in 





gave offence to the statelier Cabinet officials and others ‘ 


is worthy of a Gilbertian libretto. It is jnaliens- 
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= king its possessor, ipso facto, impeccable ; at 
sip, 100; MASTS nose that the Grand Shereef shares 
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al , ir to $U} 
ast, it is fair to »olinesss With the self-made saint 




















animpenchadie w drinking whiskey, contrary to the 
pom the apnes He pointed him out to certainof the 
achings of Is'e very trae,” they said, “the saint is 
sind fal “ae 4 ig »’g such a holy man thatthe mo- 
rinking ¥ aioe 3 ' tid reaches his throat, by contact 
eat the appeal it immediately becomes innocent 
cn bis “e . the Holy Clerk of Copemanhurst 
ee = yved & night in this saint’s company! 

vald ee found negro slavery existing ina mild 

rn ‘ie cco; but once free, the negro blood implies 
form in =” 


He admits the evils that attend 
_ but thinks that, under the present 
cco, protection is often essential and 


| sation 
social degradation 

‘ ‘ 

t Sia 

om Of | 


yf Mor 


‘ 
she sys 
ye ©. 










‘ a se aa rhe Jews, it seems, thanks to vigor- 
past be nares ave had their condition somewhat 

“ ager There is inspiration for scholars in the 
gnel <n ae classics that may be hidden in the 
tong ein ' oiversity; and the thoughtfal reader, 
great ~s eomewhat of the wretchedness of Moroc- 
Sen wat even the author’s vivacity scarcely con- 
‘ orate te to conceal, must wish not only that the 


coraity but the entire Shereeflan Empire was as 
, vhly-civilized Power. At present, Eng- 


fany h 

ae w 
eat France appear to be the chief claimants for the 
iad ac Frame 

gof Morocco. 

yoroceo As It Is* is both entertaining and instructive. 
. F endix includes a copy of the treaty that Sir 
ane an-Smith failed to negotiate. The illustrations 
geqood; there is a large folding map of Morocco, and 
“ # pinding, with its golden crescents and scimetars, 
s appt ypriate. 


eee 


rHE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


eos stony OF MARY WASHINGTON. By Marion Harland. With 
ag oe and Kight Lilustrations. Boston and New York: 
A aghton, Miffiin and Company. 


Wins Burg, ye 7th of Octr, 1722. 
Der Sukey, Madam Ball of Lancaster and Her Sweet Molly 
; Mamma thinks Molly the Comliest Maiden She 
Knows i6 yrs old, is taller than Me, is very Senai- 
a, Hoviest and Loving. Aer Hair is like unto Flax, Her Eyes 
jor of Yours and her Chekes are like May blossoms. I 


pate gone Hom. 


She is about 


are 
ga ou could see her. 

fis is the brief note, with all its artless spelling, 
and grammar, in which Mrs. Mary Vir- 
tos Terhune (Marion Harland) offers her readers & 
gine of Madam Washington when she was simply 
Marr Ball. Indeed, it is only in glimpses that the life of 
the mother of Washingion can be read, and even in Mrs. 
Terbone’s little ‘Story’ there is, if anything, rather 
moreof George Washington and his ancestors than 
{tht woman of whom Lafayette said in 
the only Roman matron living at 


aptaizalion 


Were is 
17M: “Ihave seen 
this day 

Yet these fash-light pictures are sufficiently numer- 
ous and vivid to show tue reader something of the 
youth, the wedded life and the widowhood of one whose 
infuence upon ‘The Father of his Country’ was perhaps 
more potent than that of any other single individual. 
Treauthor points out that all the traditions of the 
Washington family were aristocratic and their associa- 
tons those of ‘‘dignifled respectability.” While there 
msavein of Jacobitism in the high and noble strain of 
Tishington’s ancestors, the author feels quite certain 
ast Mary Washington was not a Tory, much less ‘‘an 
mslinate, Some say, a malignant” one. The shows also 
‘st her distingaished son did not leave her in poverty 
tieroldage, and the story of their final interview is 
‘aching and pathetic. 
The reader gets some idea of the work that the mis- 
ves ofa Virginia home was obliged to undertake, in 
“esketch of Mary Washington’s life at Pine Grove. 
‘'stoo long for quotation, but the supervision of the 
Werlng for the servants and ‘the every-day clothes of 
Re whites,” the oversight of the kitchen-stores, the 
‘corlug— “watching for whole nights together over 
* sick or dying, and administering every dose of med- 
“tewith her own hands”—besides all the ‘‘pickling, 


wanrng and potting” and the constant responsibility 
“s ese and other cares involved—all this could have 
t 


"a little time for the ‘nerves’ that afflict the fine ladies 


{ today y * 
: “ay. Madam W ashington had her ‘nerves,’ how- 
rer 


000 gave h 


ever Overcame. 


te . 
“ digression may be pardoned, it ought to be said 


“at the author 


i$ quite certain as to the American birth 


me 
a \vweorg y g ne 
rge Washington, and she assaults the ‘cherry- 


Tee story in the 
"woman should 
“tres, in the age t} 


pt ae seriousness the story of the hatchet and the | in 
dina ae he memory of father and of son is best 
mnored by 


é ignoring 
‘Umber that has 
“omachs of tho 
“ against troth- 
Various port 


be neglect 
“écently, 


in toto the petty transacticn in 


telling.” 


tnd ¢ 


Association has undertaken its restoration. 
Mary Washington is given in the appendix. 


of Geo. H. Ellis) is fullof tender and helpful thoughts. 
The discourse on ‘Voices out of the Silence,’ written as 


*n one point at least; a tragic remembrance of her 
er a horror of thunder-showers that she 


following vigorous style: ‘“‘That man 
1 not be allowed to go at large who 
hat now is and is to come, to tell in 


made both ridiculous, and turned the 
usands of embryo citizens of our repub- 


raitsof Mary Washington are discussed, 
of her monument is commented upon. 
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‘Afterglow,’ by Frederic A. Hinckley (Boston: Press 


it was in the full stress of private grief, comes with 
special pertinency at this time when private grief and) 
public sorrow are one, and several passages in 
book have a suggestion of Phillips Brooks both tn) 
thought and style;—this, for example, interpreting the 
‘Inarticulate Voices out of the Silence’ :—‘‘First, In 
order of time, they speak, do they not, of the mystery 
of life. Not of the mystery of death, as an isolated fact, 
but of the mystery of life, and of death asa part of 
life. How it is that the baby comes ‘out of the every- 
where into the here’ wedo not know. How it is that 
the baby|,zgrows from more to more, through the win- 
some ways of childhood, through the innocent charms 
of pure maidenhood and guileless youth-hood, to the 
even greater charms of budding womanhood and man- 
hood, we do not know. Why it is that some die young, 
and others live to a good old age, we do not know. Why 
it is that often those go whom the world seems most to 
need we do not know. The great planis too deep, too 
broad, too high, too far-reaching for our finite compre- 
hension.” In ‘They Had All Things Common,’ the 
author gives prominence to that common possession of 
mental and spiritual as well as material goods; ‘Spirit- 
ual Awakening’ is a study of Browning's ‘Saul,’ and ‘The 
Star! The Star!’ inclades Browning’s ‘My Star’ and is 
excellent in what it contains regarding the importance 
of character. The author’s remarks upon the doctrine 
of the atonement are in line with the modern spiritualiza- 
tion of the older dogmas. Two changes are made from 
Longfellow’s familiar version of the ‘Song of the Silent 
Land’; ‘‘Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand” becom- 
ing ‘*Who in life’s duties sweet doth stand”; and ‘dear’ 
takes the place of ‘great’ in the concluding stanza, while 
capitalization, save at the beginning; of the‘ lines, is 
omitted. 


the | 





‘Lady Silverda'e’s Sweetheart and Other Tales,’ by 
William Black (New York: Harper & Brothers), isa 


recent addition to the new and revised edition of 
the works of that author. Five stories, several 
of them a mingling of the humorous and_ the 


pathetic, and one of them in that peculiar dialect, dearer, 
perhaps, to Mr. Black than to his trans-Atlantic readers. 
‘Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart’ is sad forall its comedy; 
but if the pathos leads in ‘The Pupil of Aurelius,’ the 
fun has the first place in ‘The Man Who Was Like 
Shakspeare.’ ‘The Strange Horse of Loch Suainabhal’ 
is as nearly pure comedy as ‘The Highlands of the 
City’ is pure pathos. 


NOTES. 
—‘A Son of the Marshes’ is certainly a rather difficult 
and suggestive nom de guerre; it is difficult to use, for 
one will not want to repeat the entire phrase when one 
gossips of new books, as to ask if you have seen the new 
book bv ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ One will begin to call 
him ‘Marsh,’ as a fit title taken from his confessed par- 
ents. And it is sugestive in more waysthan one. There 
is a new book by this author, ‘Nature Studies,’ which 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Company are about to publish. If 
it is accorded as favorable a reception as his earlier vol- 
ume, ‘On Sarrey Hills,’ he will have done much to estab- 
lish himself as a follower of Jefferies. 
—Celtic literature is practically unknownin this coun- 
try. It has achampion here and there who speaks its praises 
to a small circle; but there is no general avquaintance 
with the spirit of it, unless such as may be reached 
through Peacock. So it is pleasant to record what may 
be called a literary awakening among Welshmen; an 
awakening which will take the form, first, of a re-intro- 





that there will be more writing for the world at large, in 
Welsh, more than there will be in the Scottish dialect. 
—I am glad to copy from the London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular the statement that Mr. Ruskin is in excellent health. 


ters. 


this connection, the following may well be copied: ‘‘A 


dying. 


years.” 
memoriam Phillips Brooks: ‘‘Dr. 


able power. 


this country. 


distinction, the broadness of the doctrine he preached, 





however, (as appears from Mrs. Terhune’s 


| of God are clearly audible.” 


duction of the old masterpieces; for it is not probable = 


““We are pleased to learn that he continues to take long 
walks and an active interest in literary and public mat- 
Asa matter of fact, we understand that Mr. Rus- 
kin has not for years been so well as he is now.” Also, in 


sensational cablegram came the other day from the 
United States, stating that Mr. R. L. Stevenson was 
Happily, a subsequent one from New Zealand 
contradicted it, and the last ietters from Samoa describe 
Mr. Stevenson’s health as better than it has been for 


—The following 1s what an English weekly has to say 
Breoks was a 
popular and eloquent preacher, and a writer of consider- 
He has published many volumes of lectures 
and sermons, some of which have been reprinted in 
In America his books had an immense 
sale.” There ,is, besides, a short biography; but not a 
word as to what many Americans regard as his peculiar 


statements), the National Mary Washington Memorial |the church. Onthe other hand, the Spectator contains 
an eloquent and sympathetic appreciation of his life and 
work. 
people of England’ will remember only the strength, 
purity, and nobleness of his teaching, his scholarly and 
chastened eloquence, his deep insight into character, and 
| his extraordinary power of lifting up every subject be 


Let me quote the closing sentence: ‘They (the 


| discussed into a higher region than that of theological 
| discussion—the region In which conscience and the voice 


And they will not remember 


‘the foolish and undignified controversy which was asso- 
ciated with his name when the Cowley Fathers, in alarm 
at what they thought to be latitudinarianism, withdrew 
one of their own number from fellowship with him.” 


—One ought not to fail to note Mr. John Skelton’s 


book on the life of Mary,Queen of Scots,about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co. 
in many respects final. 


It will be 
The author’s attitude, I under- 
stand, is one of championing his subject, and he will un- 


dertake a defence of the many charges brought against 


her. The book will contain portraits and reproductions 
from important pictures in the possession of the Queen, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Bibiiothéque National and 
others. 

—The letters of Franz Listz are to appear in English 
translation, two volumes, by Miss Bache. 
Grevel & Co. are the publishers. 

—We remember Mr. W. KE. Henley as a somewhat care- 
ful disciple of Whitman; many of the ‘Evening Volunta- 
ries’ ran inthe same free form. Scribner’s Magazine has 
anew poem from his pen, longer than any former one, 
entitled ‘The Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ to be 
printed soon. It is unrhymed and, I understand, in the 
same manner as the ‘Evening Voluntaries.’ 

—Everyone who has read Mr. Pater’s ‘Marius,’ with his 
Epicurean philosophy, will be interested in the ‘Plato,’ 
which will soon appear. It will consist of lectures de- 
livered in Oxford, and give a popular exposition in the 
best sense of the word of the Platonic Philosophy. 


Messrs. H. 
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FEBRUARY. 


BY ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


Wan February with weeping cheer, 

Whose cold hand guides the youngling year 
Down misty roads of mire and rime, 

Before thy pale and fitful face 

‘The shrill wind shifts the clouds apace 
Through skies the morning scarce may climb. 

Thine eyes are thick with heavy tears, 

But lit with hopes that light the years. 


Magazine of Art. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, February 9, a 
paper on the manufacture of heavy ordinance in the 
United States was made by Lieut. W. H. Jaques, U. 8S. 
A., stationed at the South Bethlehem, Pa., Iron Works. 
‘The designer of the latest types of gan,” he said, ‘‘have 
used fewer parts than heretofore, thus ligbtening and 
deceasing the cost of manufacture. The material used 
is forged steel, made by the open hearth process, 
which is considered the best metal for use in the high- 
power guns. Itis necessary that guns of high power 
should be constructed to pierce the hardened plates of 
nickel steel armor which have recently been introduced. 
Bethlehem has furnished guns ranging from one-pounders 
to 111 1-2-pounders, which have proved satisfactory with 
the most exhaustive tests.” 


Dr. George E. Ellis, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, delivered a eulogy upon the late 
Phillips Brooks at the last meeting of that society, Feb- 
ruary 9, and Col. Henry Lee, Mr. W. 8. Appleton and 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams gave personal reminiscences. 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, the Librarian, read an interesting 
paper on the ravages of the so-called book-worm. So 
faras he had been able to discover, no books in the 
Society's library had been thus eaten within the last fifty 
or sixty years; but some time ago he had received from 
Florida two volumes which had been badly perforated, 
and in which the agents of destruction still remained in 
various stages of development. Tne books and speci- 
mens he had sent to Samuel Garman of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy at Cambridge, who had devoted 
much time to the investigation of the subject; and in 
connection with his paper he read an elaborate commu- 
nication from Mr. Garman identifying three specimens 
as belonging to different and well-known species of ene- 
mies of librarics. One of them is the dreaded buffalo 
bug. 

At the meeting of the Bostonian Society, Tuesday 
last, Mr. C. W. Erost, assistant postmaster, read an en- 
tertaining paper on the Boston postoffice before the 
Revolution. Inthe course of his address Mr. Ernst said 
it was highly probable, though not vouched for by direct 
evidence, that Richard Fairbanks, who was appointed 
Boston postmaster in 1639, served until the town house 
was occupied. The old town house, destroyed by fire in 
1711, was built at Capt. Keayne’s suggestion, and in 
part from his bequest. It stood where the Old State 
House now stands. One room in the old town house 
was the merchants’ exchange, and served for postal 
purposes after the death of Fairbanks and until John 
Hayward was appointed in 1677. He died 10 years later, 
and was succeeded by Richard Wilkins, a bookseller. 
Hayward’s office was in the town house, Wilkins’s oppo- 
site. Atthis meeting of the Society, the following officers 
were elected: Clerk and treasurer, Samuel Arthur Bent ; 
directors, Curtis Guild, Samuel H. Russell, Hamilton A. 
Hill, Joshua P. Bodfish, John Lathrop, George O. Car- 
penter, William 8S. Appleton, Benjamin C. Clark, Jacob 
A. Dresser. 


The regular meeting of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, was held Wednesday evening in Wesleyan 
Hall. The following were elected to membership: 
Messrs. Roland N. Cutter of Winchester, Frank B. 
French, of Woburn, Franklin B. Locke of Boston and 
Edwin A. Taylor of Worcester. An illustrated discourse 
was given by Mr. Wiiliam E. McClintock of the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission on the various kinds of 
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of Massachusetts. The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, Wm. I. Fletcher, Librarian Amberst College; 
Vice President, E. Foster, Providence (R. I.) Pablic 
Library; Vice President, Ellen F. Whitney, Concord, N. 
H.; Secretary, Elizabeth P. Thurston, Newton Centre; 
Treasurer, Mary E. Sargent, Medford. The features of 
the afternoon session were the discussion of the question 
of ‘Library Assistants and Their Pay,’ and a considera- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Lists of Books 
Suitable for Addition to Public Libraries. The members 
came together again in the evening at 7.30, and the sub- 
ject, ‘Delivery Desk Difficulties,’ was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Wednesday evening, Prof. H. W. Haynes read a 
paper setting forth some of the results of investigation 
of shell heaps and other aboriginal remains in New Eng- 
land, tending to show the practice of cavnibalism among 
the Indians of this section. Another interesting paper 
was thatof Dr. S. J. Mixter. “lescriptive of a Massa- 
chusetts beaver dam. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

The one event of novel interest in the dramatic week 
has been the revival, at the Boston Museum, of Mr. God- 
frey’s pretty comedy, ‘The Parvenu.’ It is a play with 
bright traditions; as many gratefully remember who saw 
the brilliant Wallack production, and saw, too, Mr. War- 
ren's beautifuly sympathetic work as Jo Ledger. Its plot 
is conventional; its satire so savage as to defeat its 
own ends by the resented improbability of its characteri- 
zations; but its story is clean and entertaining and 
smacks refreshingly of youth, faith and fair weather, 
and its dialogue is uacommonly apt and sparkling. It 
moved with swiftness and grace; and certain of the work 
done by the players—notably Miss Hampton's sweet and 
tender Mary, Mr. Eaeson’s manly and dryly hamorous 
Tracey and Miss Addison's delightfully quaint Lady Petti- 
yrew scored distinct successes. 





For the rest, the story of the week has been merely 
one of unimportant novelties and more or less successful 
repetitions. At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Operator,’ 
a melodrama of the last degree of realism, has proved 
exciting and amusing to crowded audiences. Its chief 
feature, apart from the very clever and life-like ‘effects’ 
of an ocean racer under full head of steam and a railway 
wreck of very dreadful versimilitude, was the appearance 
of twin brothers as tbe hero and his double. At the 
Tremont Theatre, the ‘County Fair,’ with its pretty, hu- 
man story and its fine scenic il!usions, moves successfully 
on its way. At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Drew, in the 
‘Masked Ball,’ concludes tonight an immenseiy profitable 
engagement. Atthe Boston Theatre, the ‘Country Cir- 
cus’ will hold the stage for some weeks tocome. At the 
Globe Theatre, Mr. Wilson, Lion-Tamer and lion of the 
lions, bids farewell tonight, for a season, to his hosts of 
Boston admirers. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘A 
Nutmeg Match,’ with its thrilling pile-driver, has pound- 
ed the charms of realism into a receptive public. At the 
Columbia Theatre, ‘1492’ loses nothing of its hold on the 
town. At the Park Theatre, ‘A Temperance Town’ con- 
tinues a most magnetic attraction. 





Stage Whispers Say: 


That if they’re real Down-Easters in Shore-Acres, 
they’ll say they’ve ‘Herne tell.’ 

That though a Gilded Fool is @ novelty on the yon 
side of the footlights, he’s a familiar figure on the t’other 
side. 

That they say a-Bell raised Cain in the Palmer Com- 
pany lately. 

That Boston play-goers hope that fate won't, next 
season, Rob them of Edeson. 

That by a Baba we shall be shoro of our dollars, next 
week. 

That Boston will not fail to give Miss Clarke a royal 
welcome home. 

That the sooner Mr. Wilson closes his Ledger the 
better. 

That we have fortunately suffered Newell effects from 
the conjunction of the twin stars. 





roads in this State. Mr. E. W. Howe spoke of the park 
roads in Boston, showing a number of views. About 50 
members visited the Institute of Technology and exam- 
ined the new 300,000 pound testing machine. Professor 
Lanza of the Mechanical Engineering Department ex- 
plained the action of the machine in detail, and pro- 
ceeded, with the help of Professor Miller and others, to 
crush a wooden column by its aid. The column was of 
oak, 15 1-2 feet long and 8x10 inches in section. It 
broke at a load of 180,000 pounds. A rope of three 
inches diameter was then tested and broken by tension 
at a load of 5500 pounds, 


The Massachusetts Library Clab met on Wednesday 
at No. 12 Somerset street, Boston University. The 
meetings of this society, which was organized in 1890, 


That we'd Lend more than Five Shillings for another 
glimpse of such glorious old-time work as Miss Clarke 
and Jefferson gave us on Thursday. 

That Ella Hugh Wood play with credit Jto herself and 
| her theatre far better parts thao have this year fallen to 
her. 

That though a Temperance Town, there's nothing dry 
about it. 


Music, Lectures and Readings, 





Mr. Xaver Scharwenka’s series of recitals illustrative 
of romantic piano-forte music, given in Bumstead Hall 
Thursday afternoons, is one most interesting features of 





occur at irregular intervals, but two, at least, are held 
each year, the object of the club being, as set forth in 
its constitution, the promotion of the library interests 





this musical season. Mr. Scharwenka is a thoroughly 
| admirable performer, and his selections are mede with 
rare judgment and discrimination. The compositions of 
his own which he introduces are very enjoyable. Last 


= — 
’ of the Works 
Thursday, the - 


Thursday, the programme was made »); 
Schumann and Mendelssohn. Next 7» 
recital will be devoted to Franz Li-zt. 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its sixth co, cert last y 
day evening, the instrumental pieces being ay wnat %. 
ally pleasing trio by Brahms (opus 8) and quarete ’ 
Dvorfk (opus 80). Mr. Jules Jordin sang x an 
from the lieder of Schubert and Schumann. Ty, seal 
concert of this very interesting series wi") » 
Monday, February 27. 


Mr. Paderewski played last Saturday to ay aud 
filling not only every seat in Music Hal! but evers ms 
able spot of standing-room. There will be two mo = 


portunities of hearing this marvellous pisnis; 


n. 


€ Seventy 
© Ziveg a 


5%, €8 bh 
return to Boston March 23 and April |. ——- 
The lectures of Rev. J. J. Lewis in the Old Sous 
Course in History, given Monday evenings jy the pc 


South Meeting House, prove among tty . 


most 


that have been delivered there. They are pr een : a 
finely illustrated with views taken by Mr. Lewis yy 
following in the ‘Paths of the Pilgrims apa Pesinns 
abroad, and are at once entertaining and instructive. The 
subject of the lecture next Monday evening, Februgy , 
is, ‘The Ancestral Homes of the Wasbinytons. oe 
The need of more money for the enlargement of the 
Kindergarten for the Blind calls forth increased eftyy : 
the part of its friends, among whom are the pupiy 
the parent institution. who will present their annualor 
tribution on Washington’s birthday, at liam» ‘ 


p-m., in the form ot exercises specially 
occasion. There will be several new features jou, 
duced, in addition to the musical portion aud miligy 
and gymnastic performances which are always oe 
ceptable. Little Tommy Stringer wil! join Edith Tog 
as and Willie Robin in giving a reception at the clows 
the formal exercises. Fifty cents admission to either » 
tickets may be obtained at the office, 37 Avon place 


Dr. L. Sauveur opened his Saturday classes aod jeg. 


Prepared for ty 


ures for this season last week, with an attendance hg 
testifies to the appreciation in which this course js je 
The lectures, which are givenin the New Lyceaumof the 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building, corner of 
Boylston and Berkeley streets, at 3:30 o’ck 
afternoons, are twelve jin number. The opening lectur 
was on Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt. illustrating two 
epochs iu dramatic literature. The second, this afte. 
noon, has for its subject, L'idéal de l’artiste ailé: le rm 
signol de Michelet. The selection of subjecis coverss 
wide range, being historical as well as \iterary, ev 
touching the Panama scandal, hypnotisin and other topics 
of the immediate present. 

Fraulein Hermine C. Stiiven gives a recital at Steinert 
Hall, Monday evening, under the auspices of the Boson 
College of Oratory, at which she will 
Schiller, Goethe, Heine and others. 
closes with a series of statue posings. 


cK, Saturday 


read selections 
The entertainment 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





‘Socialism and the American Spirit’ is the title oft 
volume by Nicholas Paine Gilman, author of the work 
‘Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee’ whic 
has been accepted by the highest authorities as the str 
dard treatise on the subject. Mr. Gilman's new book 
which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to pobiisd 
March 18, is a timely discussion of the present position 
and the probable future of socialism and social reform 8 
the United States. After two introductory chapters 0 
Individualism and Socialism and the Present Tendency 
to Socialism, the author outlines the principal character 
istics of the American spirit, defining its general ste 
tude toward the extremes of Individualism and Social: 
ism. ‘Nationalism’ and ‘Christian Socialism’ are crit: 
cised from this standpoint. Constructive chapters fol- 
low on the Industrial Future, the Functions of the Sts, 
and Industrial Partnership. The argument for profit 
sharing is presented in a new light, and information 
concerning the progress of the movement |s brought 
down to date. The last three chapters consider The Wey 
to Utopia, The Higher Individualism, and The Socls! 
Spirit; and a select bibliography closes the volame 
The subjects handled have varied historical, economic, 
literary, ethical, and religious bearings, and they are 
treated in literary form without detriment to thelr sciee 
tific exposition. 

Ormsaby’s translation “of ‘Don Quixote, 4 ridged and 
edited by M. F. Wheaton, formerly teacher of Literature 
in Abbot Academy, is announced by Messrs. (ino > Co-, 
in their Classics for Children. Several new English trsa® 
lations of this great Spanish masterpiece have spp 
during the last decade, but there has been 00 abridgmen* 


published during that period. The two parts 4m = 


. : 3 ot 
in one volame and the whole has been ‘reduced © ay 
one-fourth of the .original translation. The — = 

est 0 


constantly borne in mine that the chief ivter of 
book centersia the principal characters, Don Quixote #® 
Sancho Panza,.and has preserved, as far 45 poulias 
that illustrates the widely varyiug foibles of ‘hes? 

mortal beings who have made the world laugh fF - 





centuries. 
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ant cern Febraary (New York: Godey’s Pab. Co.) | trations are fall, and show the paiutings tobe above the 
Godey's ttractive table of contents. The complete |averag>. An interesting article on ‘The Art Life of 
preseo's = . + Fawcett, ‘A Round Unvarnished Tale,’ | John Leech’ is filled with reproductions from drawings 
povel DY a. history of the career of a stage-struck | by that delightful draughtsman. 
gives § lt Mrs. Beecher writes of ‘Old Supersti-| of suggestions for a new Fine Art copyright act in 
gociet sve with Precious Stones.’ Georgia Allen | England from the pens of Holman 
tows oe «a sketch: ‘Why Lose the Gracious Art of | den, Briton Riviere, H. T. Wells, John Brett and Mr. 
eT nies George E. Vincent writes upon ‘The | Poynter. Walter Crane furnishes the second of his 
Re ose ' Eleanor E. Greatorex contributes an | papers on Design with his own illustrations. 
Sealed article opon Mont Satat Michel. The poets ‘Highways and Byways of Europe’ is the title of a 


Dora Read Goodale, Lilian Whiting 
ed. The departments in Godey's are cx 
|-edited and interesting, fashion still hold- 
t place, as befits the traditions of this 


‘the number are 
syd Sewall Re 
ceptionally we? 
ing & promined 
magazine. 
be Banns’ is the title of a novel, soon to be 
assell Publishing Company, that is like- 
‘ veract more than passing notice. The author is 
: a te nkfort Moore. Helis not as well known in 
— “en perhaps, as he is io England, but he will be 
: re ce after the publication of this book. The 
er cited the manuscript read by several ‘readers,’ 
ae ‘rts were entirely unlike as to the character 
grteetir its cleverness there was no question. 


sf the DOOK; 4S vo 

yests. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have compiled a new 

, signe catalogue for the use of those iaterested io 
a Libraries. Its strong feature lies in the fact 
ant . books listed are wholly from those adopted by 
te B wds of Education of some seven or eight import- 
yt states for their Pablic School Libraries. Thus cach 
yok bas the especial recommendation of having been 
wiected by competent authorities, making the catalogue 
ticularly desirable fur the use of any one who is choos- 


yeters! 
—e 
i] For id t 
sl ishe 


r ’ >: 
: ad by the 


hia ¢ 
this 


fnowo 


ing books for young people, either for public, school, or 
boae lib-aries. The size, kind of type, number of pages, 
snd price of each book, are given, with a brief descrip. 


don or comment intimating its contents aud general ain. 
Figures representing the school grades for which the 
hook is considered suitable are entered in the murgio. 
The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of this cata- 
gee | any ove who is interested in School Libraries. 

‘aries Scribner's Sous are preparing a novel and 
guresting contribution to the World's Fair in the form 
dw Exhibition Namber’ of Scribner’s Magazine, to be 
puisbed simultaneously with the opening of the Exposi- 
too at Chicago. They have planned to make it as fine an 
euaple of an Americau Magazine as can be produced by 
shoe to whom the best literary and artistic resources 
sreopen. Itis not proposed that the text shall relate 
ciety w the fair, but om the contrary, the leading 
writers aod artists have been asked to centribute to the 
pomber whatthey themselves think will best represent 
thea. The pages of text and illustration will be largely 
increased, and the appearance of the number is likely to 
be looked for with eagerness by all readers interested in 
the work of American magazines. 


Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia,’ Press, contri- 
betes an article on ‘Philadelphia—A City of Homes’ to 
the forthcoming number of St. Nicholas. This is in the 
series on Leading American Cities which is now appear- 
log in St. Nicholas. Mr. Willlams confesses that **Phila- 
deiphia is a dingy city by the side of Paris; it is outdone 
by most of the world’s centers in all by which the world 
reckons greatness; but no city,” he says, ‘“‘that is, or 
‘ver was, has done more to make families, and therefore 
saldren, comfortable. If a:l Paris were to file past you, 
very fifth person would be a child under fifteen years of 
tge. If all Philadelphia were to do the same, there 
vould be three such children for every ten persons. File 
for file, there would be one half more children in Phila- 
éelpbia than ia Paris; more, file for file, than in New 
Tork or London; more than {a any of the world’s old 
Pei cities :—more, because Philadelphia makes life more 
tomfortable for families and for children.” 


Dr. Washington Gladden is at} present taking the 
Pace of Phillips Brooks in lectures to students at Har- 
"wd University. His ‘Cosmopolis City Club,’ now ap- 
mring ia The Century, has been particularly timely and 
Wefal in communities where a fight for guod government 
one hea going on. The first article, which appeared 
oo oe city primary elections in Allegheny, 

“F¥aaia, is sald to have had a decided influence in 


Se campaign condacted by the Citizens’ Reform Asso- 
“ation of that city. 


volume translated from jthe French of M. Jules Michelet 
by Mrs. J. Serrano, and published by Cassell. To anyone 
who is acquainted with the writings of M. Michelet, it is 
unnecessary to say that this book is most captivating in 
style and matter. Michelet could make the dullest sub- 
ject sparkle, but give him a subject such {as this and the 
result is a book that every traveler will read to refresh 
his memory and every stay-at-home will read because it is 
the next best thing to a tour abroad. 


A valuable contribution to the evidences of Christian- 
ity is the volume on ‘Primary Convictions,’ by the Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe, which Harper & Brothers have 
just published. It comprises a series of discussions on 
the true characteristics of the Christian Creed—on the 
belief in the Father Almighty, in the incarnation of the 
Son, in the Holy Ghost as speaking by the prophets, in 
the resurrection of the body, etc.—each of which is 
stated in its divine simplicity apart from all particular 
theories on the subject. This volume will be appropriate 
for Lenten reading. 


Prof. C. Hanford Henderson will conclude his account 
of the Glass Industry in The Popular Science Monthly 
for March. The coming paper will be illustrated, and 
will trace the advances that the industry has made in 
America through the increased use of machinery and the 
introduction of gaseous fuel. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett tells in the February 
instalment of her articles now running in Scribner’s 
Magazine about the original of Joan Lowrie, the heroine 
of*That Lass o’Lowrie’s.’ She was a factory girl who 
Mrs. Burnett says ‘‘did not look like a back-street girl 
ai all, though she had clogs on. Somehow she was dif- 
ferent.” Her father was a drunken brute, but his 
daughter Mrs. Burnett describes as absolutely fearless, 
though his habit was to ‘‘dance on his wife with his 
clogs when depressed or irritated.” Admirersof the 
oovel will understand it the better after reading Mrs 
Burnett's account of this girl. 

An interesting and little-known topic in colonial his- 
tory will be dealt with by Colonel A. B. Ellis, in the 
March Popular Science Monthly, under the title ‘White 
Slaves and Bond Servants in the Plantations.’ This is 
the selling of religious subjects of the British crown 
into servitude in the colonies of North America and the 
West Indies. 
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RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation ard thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
¢. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
ana Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domest c 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular, 

H. M. WILLARD, A.!M., Principal. 


FASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men pee 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished, 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Pailade!phia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 








ye INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For furt her information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

T™ WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
d equipment. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMOUNT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 








Greek, 


RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BMADFORD, MASS. # 

{For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classicul and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Wwe NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges, for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 








- rr OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








B..3 Harriet Prescott Spofford has written a threes 
ee entitled ‘Priscilla’s Love-Story,’ which isto be 
sey in Harper's Bazar, the first chapter appearing | 
» ‘Se Issue for February 18th. * 
by a ee by Lake Fildes has been reprodaced | 
re _ are process for the frontixplece of. the | 
0 it of Art for March (New York: Cassell Pub. | 
Venti : tae ‘La Zingarella’ and belongs to the | 
nico = od of Mr. Fildes's art life. It represents a | 
td's very nn) Bitl ‘with gypsey blood in her veins,’ 
mating cage of the color of the painting. The 
wbtihine ss ‘et named ‘La Shega’ (The Witch), and 
betog bung in “ years ago, but has never been exhibited, 
‘de number is private gallery. The opening artiele of 
wt in Wate = criticism of the Royal Society of Paint- 
* Colors, by Frederick Wedmore. The illus- 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


talogue to 
Bend Sor entaragae ww. B. NEWHALL, A M.. Priscisal. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department) 
BOSTON- MASS. 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 





mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 

nominal cost, charges belng made oaly sufficient to cover the cost 

of materials. For information eddress 
. Dr. T**O8. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury &t., Boston. 


‘ 


Y 


Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly ttt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instraction, wise methods, kind supewyision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





BATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Jobathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof, in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


paocror ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The) course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 








Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 





DESKS, 


‘e Chairs. V 
Office Furniture. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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A CAVALIER’S VALENTINE. 
1644.) 


BY CLINTON BCOLLARD. 


The sky was like a mountain mere, 
Tne lilac buds were brown, 

What time a war-worn cavilier 
Rode into Taunton town. 

He sighed and shook his head forlorn, 
“A sorry lot is mine,” 

He sald, “who have this merry morn 
Pale Want for Valentine.” 


His eyes, like heather-bells at dawn, 
Were blue and brave and bold; 

Against his cheeks, now wan and drawn, 
His lovelocks toseed their gold. 

And as he rode, beyond a wall 
With ivy overrun, 

His glance upon a maid did fall, 
A-sewing in the sun. 


As sweet was she as wilding thyme, 
A boon, a bliss, a grace; 

It made the heart-blood beat in rhyme 
To look upon her face. 

He bowed him low in courtesy, 
To her deep marvelling; 

“Fair Mistress Puritan,’ said he, 
“It is a forward spring.” 


As when the seashell flush of morn 
Throws night in rose eclipse, 

So sunshine smiles, that instant born, 
Brought brightness to her lips; 

Her voice was modest, yet forsooth 
In had a roguish ring— 

“ You, sir, of all should know that truth— 
“It is a forward spring!" 


—[{Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Rev. William C. Winslow is absent from 
Boston for a week to lecture at \Cornell 
and Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) on 
Egyptian exploration, Greek art, etc. He 
preaches at [thaca on Sunday. 


A movement is on foot in Maine to have 
the Legislature give a lot on the State 
grounds as a burial place for Mr. Blaine, 
and perhaps erect a memorial stone. There 
is already one tomb upon the grounds, just 
at the brow of the hill overlooking the 
river, that of the late Governor Lincoln. 


When a mere boy the late Justice Lamar 
was apparently so dull that his mother was 
in despair of his ever beeoming anything at 
school. A relative,to whom she confided 
her fears, took young Lucius in hand, and 
catechised him as follows: ‘*Can’t learn 
Latin, eh?” ‘*No, sir.” ‘‘Or Greek?” ‘*No, 
sir.” Or mathematics?” “No, sir.” 
‘What do you do in your debating so- 
clety?” “Oh,I talkto the members. I 
don’t find {that very hard.” Then, sir, go 
back to schooland learn how to talk, and 
how to talk well.” 


The trustees of Lane Seminary, in Cin- 
cinnati, have voted to relieve Professor 
Henry Preserved Smith from duty,on his 
own application, at the end of the present 
term, the vacation to last until after the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church has passed upon his case. 


Mr. Joseph F. Loubat has established at 
Columbia College two prizes, a first prize 
of $1000 and a second of $400, for the best 
works published in the English language 
upon the history, geography, archeology, 
ethnology, philology or numismatics. of 
North America. The competition is open 
to all persons, whether connected with the 
Columbia College or not, and whether citi- 
zens of the United States or of any other 
country. Mr. Loubat has provided a per- 
manent endowment for these prizes which 
will make it possible to award them at least 
every five years. 


Grant’s log cabin, which has been a fea- 
ture of Fairmount Park in Philadelphia for 
nearly thirty years, is sought by the 
Chicago World's Fair management as an 
exhibit. It was originally erected for the 
General in November, 1864, at City Point, 
Va., and was hisjheadquarters for four 
months. Atthe close of the Civil War he 
presented it to George H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, who had it moved and reconstruct- 
ed exactly as it looked on James River. 


A brother of thejlate Cardinal Newman, 
now nearly ninety years of age, is still liv- 
ing in England,inafair state of health. 
Until within ayear or two he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the newspapers. 


Certain French authors have organized 
a society for protection against publishers. 
Among the sixty-odd members who have 
already joined it are Emile Zola, Alphonse 
Daudet, Léon Daudet and Edmond de 
Goncourt. 


The ceremonies and festivities in con- 
nection with the recent marriage at Cairo 
of Mahmud Pacha Riaz, governor of the 
Suez Canal, to the daughter of late Raa- 
sam Pacha lasted one week. More than 
4,000 guests were invited to the wedding. 
Many dinners in both the Arabian and 
European style were served, requiring the 
services of 70 cooks and 100 waiters. 











‘Mr. Richard Mansfield, the well-known 
American actor,” says the St. James’s 
Budget, ‘‘has ordered his manager to dis- 
continue the use of posters and window- 
cards, and to confine all the advertise- 
ments of his company to newspapers. He 
says :—‘A man who does not read the news- 
papers does not attend the theatres.’ ” 


Apropos of the movement to purchace 
the birthplace of Daniel Webster by the 
state of New Hampshire, Mr, Wingate 
writes to The Critic: The estate, situated 
in Franklin, is at present owned by the 
heirs of the late Judge Nesmith, the inti- 
mate friend of Webster. Though it was 
the Judge’s desire that the birthplace 
should be retained forever in its original 
condition, yet it is said that the property 
will soon go into the market. There are 
nearly 150 acres in the old Webster farm, 
and the rough made house in which Web- 
ster was born now forms the ell of the 
homestead on the farm. Over the site of 
the original building(where now only the 
cellar 1s to be seen) stands a block of 
granite erected according to a provision in 
the will of Jadge Nesmith bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘This rock marks the site of 
the house in which Daniel Webster was 
born, Jan. 18, 1782.” 


Dr. I. L. Curry, at present of Washing- 
ton, general agent of both the Peabody and 
State educational funds, is one of the only 
three men surviving who were members of 
the provisional congress that framed the 
Confederate Constitution. 


Captain W. R. Smith, a Scotchman, who 
for forty years has been superintendent of 
the National Botanic Garden at Washing- 
ton and president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, not only can quote every line 
of Burns, but has 650 editions of the be- 
loved poet, a collection only excelled by 
those at Glasgow and the British Museum. 
One of his curios is a plaster cast 
taken in 1834, when the Burns 
mausoleuin was opened to receive the body 
of his wife. Captain Smith's treasures are 
in a little vine-clad lodge ia the Botanic 
Garden. 


The question of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
birthplace has been settled at last. Miss 
Terry, like Juliet, had a nurse, a Mrs. At- 
kins of Coventry, and this lady has been 
interviewed. She says she was present at 
the interesting event, which took place at 
No. 5 Market street, now occupicd by a 
green-grocer. Mrs. Atkins, who nursed 
Miss Terry for some time, received on 
New Year's Day a kind letter, accompanied 
by a present, from the celebrated actress. 


Francis Murphy, the famous temperance 
preacher, proposes to establish a working- 
man’s temple in Pittsburg, and to preach 
therein the brotherhood of man. He is 
about to leave that city for Southern Cali- 
fornia, to do temperance work for a few 
months; but the assurances of pecuniary 
support and his observations of other signs 
lead him to believe that he can make a 
great success of this new scheme. It will 
begin by giving Sunday night talks in a 
theatre, and he hopes to reach a large class 
of men who do not usually attend church 
services. 


The ‘golden rose of virtue,’ presented by 
His Holiness the Pope each year to a female 
member of some of the ruling families of 
Europe will be received this year, it is 
said, by the Archduchess Margaret of 
Austria, daughter of the Archduke Charles 
Louis and niece of the Emperor. Last 
year the ‘golden rose’ was given to the 
Queen of Portugal. The jewel is valued 
at $50,000 and is always made in Rome by 
a famous goldsmith. 


Some one who knows ‘Chris’ Magee, of 
Pennsylvania, tells this story about him: 
He owns a beautiful estate in Pittsburg, 
upon which he used to play as a barefooted 
boy. Ons day the man who owned it 
drove him off, and he made a vow in his 
own mind that some day or another he 
would own that property. Years went by 
and he became more than successful, and 
when the estate was for sale he bought it. 
He kept the front of the house with its 
beautiful lawn just as he had played on it as 
a boy when he did not have a penny. But 
he built in the rear one of’ the loveliest 
homes in the world. 


General Draper has rented in Washingtou 
the house ewned and occupied by General 
Hazen when he was chief of the signal ser- 
vice. Itis on the corner of Sixteenth and 
K streets, opposite Senator Hale’s mansion. 


‘Pater’ Cazeneuve, as he was called in 
the Paris Latin-Quarter, who died a few 


famous cooks of Paris. He served in his 
day many of the greatest men of the time. 
For many years he was head of the culi- 
nary department in the palace of Marshall 
Biticher. In 1825 he was placed in charge 
of the kitchen of M. de Talleyrand, and in 
that capacity was supposed to be the cause 
of many of the great diplomat’s victories. 
While Louis Phillippe reigned in France, 
Cazeneuve was the monarch’s chef. He 
also enjoyed fame of another kind, as 





Alexander Dumas secured his aid in 
writing the book on French cooking. 
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weeks ago, was once one of the most 








The Right Hon. Edward Knatchbull§ 
Hugessen, first Baron Brabourne, whose 
death is announced, was for many years 
much admired by British children, who 
held him in reverence as a benefactor for 
the series of annual fairy tales which he 
wrote nearly every Christmas. 


The will of the late Duke of Marlborough 
leaves the bulk of his estate to the widow, 
or rather to his American widow, formerly 
the widow of old Mr. Hammersley of New 
York. His estate is estimated at more than 
a million and a half. 


The park commissioners of New York 
have refused to acccpt the statue of Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur, by Sculptor 
Ephraim Keyser, on the ground that its 
merit as a work of art is below the stan- 
dard of the other statues in the city park. 
The men who raised the money for the 
memorial thus have an heroic statue on 
their hands and don’t know what to do 
with it. 

Pundita Rumabai, the Hindoo womau 
who is doing so much for the advance- 
ment of her sex, has recently started a 
club of ‘King’s Daughters’ among her 
pupils in India. 


‘Cranks’ at the World’s Fair. 


As was to be expected, writes C. C. Buel 
in the Century, the fair has attracted the 
indigenous and numerous American 
‘cranks,’ as well as jforeign persons with 
mental and moral crotchets. These, and 
also youthful geniuses, have besieged, per- 
sonality and by letters, the Ways and 
Means Committee, of which Edward B. 


ford is secretary. A few examples will in- 
dicate how much of human nature as it 


An American was early inthe fleld with 
adivine revelation of the site which has 
been fore-ordained forthe fair when the 
foundations of the world were laid, and an 
Englishman hasdesired to be put on ex- 
hibition as the Messiah. Two boys ‘of re- 
spectable parentage’ in western New York 
have offered to walk to Chicago, and to 
camp onthe Exposition grounds with the 
purpose of illustrating the life of tramps, 
and of lecturing on its vicissitudes. 
Another boy of sixteen recommends that a 
number of nickel-in-the-slot phonographs 
fixed to repeat amusing fish stories might 
be placed in the Fisheries Building, and 
about the grounds; he urged that a royalty 
on the suggestion wouldenable him to help 
his widowed mother. 

An enterprising dealer in cosmetics asked 
for space toexhibit an old woman, one 
half of whose face was to be smoothed out 
with his preparation and the remainder 
left with its mortal wrinkles until the end 
of the fair, when he would smooth out the 
other half in the presence of the multitude. 
The parents of ‘a favorite orator’of six 
years offered his services as introducer of 
the chief orator at the dedicatory cere- 
monies, which would, they thought, lend 
emphasis to the portentous importance of 
the occasion. A mathematician asked for 
standing-room where he might show the 
world how to square the circle. 

Out of Indiana came a solver of perpetual 
motion; he was informed that space could 
not be allotted for the exhibition of an 
idea, so he would have to bring on his ma- 
chine; later he informed the committee 
that his self-feeding engine, which had 
been rupning ‘a sewing-machine, had un 
fortunately broken down, ‘‘but the princi- 
ple remained the same.” 

A Georgian asked fcr a concession to 
conduct a cockpit, and another sonof the 
South knew of acolored child which was 
an anatomical wonder, and could be had by 
stealing it from its mother; for a reason- 
able sum he was willing to fill the office of 
kidnapper. Innumerable freaks of nature 
have been tendered ;[and the pretty Engiish 
barmaid has}in several instances inclosed 
her photograph with an offer of [assistance 
to the fair. 

A very serious [offer came from a Span- 
iard, who had been disgusted with the 


during the recent exposition. 


ducing the spectacie ‘‘with all his real and 
genuine circumstances.” 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 


nal remedies. 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucuous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. I[t was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 


Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Soid by druggists, price 7éc. 
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Butler is chairman and Samuel A. Craw- J. B. BRYANT Pa edge 


711 Tremont St. 


really is will not be on exhibition at the fair. | — 





weak attempts to give bnil-fights in Paris | 
He offered | 
to fillthe brutal void at the Columbian fair | 
if he could be assured the privilege of pro- | 


tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, | 
and in order to cure it you must take inter- | 
Hall’s Catarrh oure is taken | 
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SEND 


S. §. PIERCE & tl. 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, 
Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


PEBRUARY i lea 


" 
ket, 


¥Y Market 


— DEALERS Ix 

C 
BUTTER, AMERY 
MOUNTAIN DAIRY. 
Medal over “Bis 
Exposition, rid, Pary 
MADY other 


- Williams, 
OR CREAMERY,’ 
EST IN BOSTON 
CIALTY, 


E. A. HARRIE 
E. B. HOO] 


NED SAME DAY 


4M, 
rint 


CABINET-m AKER 
Between : 
Rutland and ¢ Oncord& 


TOMATOES, 


13 cents per Caz, 
$1.50 per Dozen, 


CORN, 
14 cents per Can, 


$1.65 per dozen 
PEAS, 
S 22 cents per Can, 


$2.50 per dozen. 
FOR PRICE LIST. 





Central Wharf. 


Sermons for the Witt 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract form, & 
series of sermons of the winter b) 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given 4 idres . 
receipt of one dollar. 
each. Now ready: 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY 8sCHv0! 

TO GLORIFY GOD. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS AND ! ONGFELLOV 

“TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 

PERSONAL RELIGION. 

MODERN IDOLATRY. 

TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 

TRUTH. 


EpWakD 


These sermons will ® 


Rev 


Single « os aM 


v 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the} 


shers, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO- 


Ripans 


Tabules cure flatulence. 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


FINE FRONT OFFICE 
TO LET 


| 


}tion of the two ingredients is what pro- | : 
duces such wonderfal results in curing | building; also Tw 


260 Washington Street 


In the Central Vermont I 
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H. HANLEY; Agent, 
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¢ oUNTER- THOUGHTS. 


ES DODGE. 
thinking about? 
ubt!” 
nking about? 
piare . no doubt. 
a ye 1 e baby’s head 
c ery well read). 
grandma too, 
, his eyes of blue, 
there rocking— 
e with her stocking. | 


. 


as well he might, 
were happy and bright— | 


rt 


e’d act his part: 
1as I can, 
vrown an old man, 
t there, rocking— 
with her stocking.” 
—(Century. 


The French Jury System. 


ymposed of an as- 
issistant judges, writes 
North American Re- 
seated In the court 
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at the table, each in his box, 
cannot see what his neighbors 
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iuot is: ‘Upon my honor and my 
nee I declare that,” etc. 
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GAS 


BOOKING, 


EATING 


At $1.00 per 1000 Fi. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
daytime, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 


ured through separate meters, as above stated, 


Gas for Cooking. 


s the jury. They ask 
het ee For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
witnesses Bn the TTAURANTS and HOTSKLS, gas at $1.00 per 


Thousand {is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, | 
dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the | 
change from Coal to Gas. 
GAS COOKING STUVES for family use are | 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 
One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels | 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ecx- 
clustvely for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild | 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
convenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER | 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per | 
Hour for gas used. 


be 


advantages for 
for BAKERIES, CANDY 
TINSMITHS, and CAN- 


offers even greater 
ness uses such as 
MANUFACTURERS, 


many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost | 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 


tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given at 


22 WEST 8ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGhT CO, 


Bv F. P. ADDICKS, 
Treasurer. 
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Rivang Tabu ules : RERG sour stomach. 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


| 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 








One to Fifty horse | 





World's Fair Souvenir Coins 


and POWER. 


CIVEN 


AWAY 


— TO— 


Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealt 





a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are 


The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 


sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 


Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


therefor one dollar each, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: To eac 
in advance, we will send THE 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


people all over the country. 


Tne Boston COMMONWEALTH has 


and one Souvenir Coin. 


his subscription for one year, we 


RENEWALS 


sec 


To each subscriber, now 


ured enough of these coins, paying 


to be able to make the following offer 


h new subscriber, paying $2.50 


COMMONWEALTH for one year 


on our list, renewing 


will send one Souvenir Coin, 


(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 


us the name of a new subscriber with 


2.50. 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 


They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 


be worth their weight in gold; 
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GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand | 
many bust- | 


| where they will receive the best of care and treatment 


NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE. | 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and | 


| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Sanitary Underwear 


FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- | 


the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. | 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN'S CLUB | fF. FLETCHER & CO., 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


| Calls made day and night. 


lemand. 


for there are not enough of them to supply the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD sT., BOSTON. 


DOGS--HORSES-CATS, 


when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 
Tel. 902 Tre’t. 


EDWARD C. | 


DANIEL D. LEE 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Attending 


WILBERT SOULE Surgeons. 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 














HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Cape the Common.) 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


496 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


Frerich, Fancy, Dry Cteguaing | —_. Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and oulevard 


GOLD. AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your - attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives, 
Forks and Spoons, etc., promptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


Successors to G. B. Appleton & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, Oct. 27, 1892. 


Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 

Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 
tion at Agencies of Atchison Company : 

UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, 
At 95 Milk Street, Boston, 
BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, England. 

For accommodation, of holders who have been 
unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
of same bas been extended until further notice 
and such holders can now receive new SECOND 
MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN 
EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 
of Circular 68, without penalty. 

The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

J.W. Seaman Vice President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


CARL FAELTON, Director. 


| 'ThirdiTerm begins Jan. 30. 


Music. REGISTER Literature. 
sacl NOW. weastag: 


Send for Tllustrated Calendar. 
Frank W. HALE, Gen'l Manager, 





du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., 
tals ity.) 


Franklin Square, Boston Mass 





EDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS | 


than found else- 


100 designs. 


} 


IGELOW COMPANY, | 


RASS 
AND IRON 


Larger variety 
where in N. E. 


= 70 Washington St,, 
Manufactur- BOSTON. 
ers. Wholesale and Hetalil. 
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There is evefy reason for believing that | 
the ‘1492’ Columbian ball, which is to be | 
given at Mechanics’ Building next Wednes- | 
day evening (Washington’s Birthday), | 
will be the most brilliant social event which 
Bostow bas known for many years. Mr. | 
Edward E. Rice has full charge of the dec- | 
orations and general arrangements. A 


Announcement and Chat. 


The great scene of the review of the 
troopsin Trafalgar Square will be set in 
the most elaborate fashion and the review- 
ing crowd with the troops, highlanders, 
military bands, drum and fife corps, etc., 
will call for over 300 people on the stage. 
The story of the play, with its scenes of 
military heroism, domestic life and stirring 
realism will readily be recalled as one of 
the strongest of the modern stage. The 
‘Soudan’ js billed for only a single week at 


|the Bowdoin Square Theatre and will be 
\followed on the 


27th inst. by John G. 
Kelly, formerly of the ‘U and I’ company 
_ his famous Irish comedy of ‘McPhee of 
Jublin.’ 


‘A'Country Circus’ continues to com- 
mand popular patronage, and will be con- 
tinued at the Boston Theatre until further 
notice. 


One of the most entertaining of the 
Arabian tales in the book of the ‘One Thous- 


and and One Nights is the story of‘ Ali-Baba 


and the Forty Thieves,’ and this exciting 
Oriental narrative has been taken asa basis 
for the American Extravaganza Company’s 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


large number of prominent peuple in the | most elaborate spectacle, which comes to 
social and theatrical world will come from |the Globe Theatre next week under the 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other | title of ‘Ali-Baba; or, Morgiana and the 


cities. 1t {s expected that a special train 
will be run from New York on the eveuing 
of the ball. The hall wi'l be elaborately 
decorated with flowers, bunting and novel 
electrical devices. Nearly 200 musicians | 
under the direction of Jobn J. Braham, J. | 
C. Mullaly, J. Thomas Baldwin and Her- 
man Perley will furnish dance and prom- 
enade music during the evening. 


One of the events of the present dramat- 
ic season will be the production at the 
Museum next Monday night of James A. 
Herne’s New England scenic drama, ‘Shore 
Acres.’ It is the intention of Mr. Field to 
make this the most notable production of 
the year. With that end in view, he has 
not only secured additional talent to his 
already strong company but has made 
most elaborate preparations for scenic and 
mechanical effects. ‘Shore Acres’ is a play 
descriptive of New England life. Its 
scenes are laid on the coast of Maine in the 
vicinity of Frenchman's Bay, a iocality 
familiar to all Bostonians and particularly 
pleasant to them. The plot deals with 
incidents connected with a land boom and 
is replete in homely lines and situations 
which are true to life. The pecaliar 
characteristics of the people in this locality 
afford opportunities for some very pictur- 
esque effects, and the story, while simple, 
is full of interest from beginning to end. 
It possesses a touching heart-interest. 
The scenic portions of the play are beau- 
tiful, one being a distayt view of Bar 
Harbor, another an interior of Berry light- 
house from which a quick change is made 
to the exterior of the light, showing the 
coast ina gale anda storm-tossed vessel. 
Mr. James A. Herne, the author, whois 
so popular in this city, will play the lead- 
ing role, and Mr. William Harris, an old 
Boston favorite, has been specially ep- 
gaged. These gentlemen play the parts of 
two brothers and have several very strong 
scenes together. The remainder of the 
cest will be made up from the strength of 
the new Museum company; iacluding 
William Harris as Martin Berry, (specially 
engaged) ; Geo. W. Wilson as Joel Gates, 
grass-widower; Alfred Hudson as Josiah 
Blake, postmaster and stocekeeper; Rob- 
ert Edeson ax Sam Warren, a young pby- 
sician; James Burrows as Capt. Ben 
Hutchings,, skipper of the ‘Liddy Ann’ ; 
Geo. A. Schiller as Squire Andrews ; Chas. 
J. Fey as Zim Hayes, Martin's hired man; 
Mary Hampton as Helen Berry, Martin's 
daughter; Fannie Addison as Ann Berry, 
Martin’s wife; Kate Ryau as Liddy Ann 
Nye; Ella Hugh Wood as Mrs. Andrews ; 
Clara Daymer as Mrs. Leonard; and 
James A. Herne as Nathan’l Berry. There 
is every indication that ‘Shore Acres’ will 
meet the popular taste and enjoy a long 
and prosperous run. 


The third and last week but one of ‘The 
ounty Fair’ at the Tremont begins Mon- 








| work. 


Forty Thieves.” The librettist and humor- 
ist have, of course, so revamped the famil- 
lar tale that those in search of the plot will 


find only a few of the leading points of the | 


old-time story as landmarks. It has, how- 
ever, been well written ‘up te date’, and in- 
cessant fun in amusing dialogue, witty 
songs and comical situations prevade the 
‘Ali-Baba’ is said to be the most 
elaborate production ever placed on the 
American stage, the scenery and costumes 
alone, with the intricate and expensive 
electrical effects, having cost over $80,000. 
The ballets of ‘Ali-Baba’ have all been ar- 
ranged under the direction of Signor Fil- 
berto Marchetti, assisted by Fraulein 
Martha Irmler. ‘The cast of principal 
characters in the extravaganza includes 
Messrs. Edwin Foy, Henry Norman, Joseph 
Doner, Jack Guilmette, Thomas Martin, 
Misses Loulse Eissing, Ida Mulle, Ada 
Deaves, Frankie M. Raymond, Marguerite 
Lamar, Bessie Lynch and Bessie Pope. 


A scene which is said to be of greater 
romantic beauty and picturesque charm 
than is ordinarily shown in a theatrical pro- 
duction will be exbibited at the Globe 
Theatre in ‘Ali Baba’. Itis by Frederick 
Dangerfield, and represents the wooded 
and broken glen before the robbers’ cave, 
with the moonlight falling upon its rocks 


of a double cascade that flows murmur- 
ously down the hillside. Back of the 
painted canvases this etherial looking pic- 
ture is a very ingenious and substantial 
bit of carpenter work. Across the top of 
the waterfall, twenty-two feet above the 
stage, is a bridge supported by very strong 
trestles. When the forty thieves are 
massed on the bridge their combined 
weight reaches 5,200 pounds. The struct- 
ure, however, is so carefully and solidly 
built that it will sustain a weight of 
twenty tons, so that the chances of the 
bridge breaking and sliding the forty 
female robbers, with their armor, glitter- 
ing accoutrements and electric lights, 
down the real waterfall, are very slight. 


On Monday next, begins the twelfth 
week of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ at 
the Park Theatre and that week completed 
will make 3 months that this merry satiri- 
cal success has held the unabated interest 
of Boston theatre-goers. Nearly every 
night the past week, the house has been 
entirely sold out and many people turned 
away before the curtain rose on the first 
act. The phenomenal run which this piece 
is having seems to warrant its continuance 
to the end of the season. 


Mr. Nat C. Goodwin, in his latest 
comedy-success, ‘A Gilded Fool,’ comes to 
the Hollis St. Theatre on Monday evening. 
Mr. Carleton’s new play is said to give 
Mr. Goodwin full opportanity for the ex- 
ercise not ouly of his comedy talents, but 














day night. During this third week occurs 
the patriotic holiday of this country only 
second to July 4:b, Washington's birthb- | 
day, and an extra matiné willafford hand- 
reds, who would not otherwise get the 


chance, a very pleasant form of celebra-|chestra, which takes place at the Park 


tion. 


In announcing a production of the! 
‘Soudan’ at the Bowdoin Square Theatre | 
for the week of Monday, the 20th inst., | 
Manager Atkinson has assured for the | 
patrons a work of strong attraction for all | 


of the gift of quaint and genuine pathos, of 
which he is undoubtedly possessed. 


The testimonial benefit to John J. 
Braham, leader of the Park Theatre o1- 
Sunday evening, March 5, promises to be a 
most successful affair, both financially and 
artistically, for those having it in charge 


are providing a very original programme. | 


Pierce Grace, the son of Mr. Grace who 
built the Columbia, is well known as one 


who enjoy spectacular and military stage jet the rising young composers and he will 


displays. It will be remembered that the | 
‘Soudan’ held the stage at the Boston The- 
atre for a continuous run of 150 nights, a 
record that has never been equalled in this | 
city in this class éf stage productions. In| 
the Bowdoin Square production next week | 


| 
| 


the company organized by Messrs. C. B.. 


i 


compose several musical numbers, the play- 


ing of which he will conductin person. John | 


Braham himself will lead the orchestra, 
which will render several of his own com- 
positions, and a namber of new songs will 
be sung by leading artists. 


The complimentary matinée performance 


and trees and flashing in the dancing waters | 


Jefferson, Klaw and Elanger will be seen, | of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ which had | 
the leading parts of Capt. Temple and his | been postponed to take place, Wednesday 


wife being taken by James Horne and Miss | last, Feb. 15th, for the members of the 


Annie Mayor. All of the beautiful scenery Legislature at Concord, N. H., bas now | 


used in the original production will be seen been postponed to take place Thursday 
in the Bowdion Square performance and next, Feb. 23. It was first thought to give 
the realistic features have been heightened it last Thursday, but as certain features 
in many ways by the present managers. 'of Hoyt’s‘A Temperance Town’ were to 
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forma part of the programme at George | 
Howard’s benefit that afternoon, a conven- 
jent date of the following week was 
thought more advisable. 


‘1492’ continues to attract large and en- 
thusiastic audiences to the Columbia Thea- 
tre. Its varied and brilliant specialties 
make a dull moment impossible. 


The English opera season by the Lillian 
Durell company at the Boston Theatre, 
March 13-18, will make a most interesting 
event of the musical season. ‘Faust’ with 
Lillian Durell, M. Guille, W. H. Clark and 
Sig. Campanari is the opening bill, 


The Stone Age To-day. 


The weapons used by the Fuegians,says the 
Fortnightly Review are the sling, the spear, 
the bow and arrow. The sling consists of 
a circular piece of sealskin, to which are 
attached two thongs of the same, and the 
missile employed is a rounded pebble. In 
the use of this weapon the natives have at- 
tained to a really wonderful degree of 
dexterity, being able tu hit an object no 
bigger than a man’s head from a distance 
of fully thirty yards. 
are about eight feet long, and consist of 
young stems of the winter’s-bark tree. 
They are tipped with sharp pieces of ob- 
sidtan, and are mainly used for killing por- 
poises and otters, but sometimes also for 
capturing the large-sized fish which fre- 
quent the kelp. 

The bow, also fashioned from the win- 
ter’s-bark, is about three and a half feet 
/long and is strang with twisted gut. The 
arrows are polished, neatly feathered, and 
tipped with barbs of flint or occasionally 
of variously colored glass. The glass from 
' which the arrow-tips are made is supplied 

by bottles obtained from passing vessels, 
and in fashioning these barbs considerable 
ingenuity is displayed. A _ portion of 
broken bottle is laid upon a flat stone with 

its edge slightly projecting. Little bits of 
giass are carefully chipped off by means 
| of a piece of bone until the requisite shape 
‘is obtained, and the tipsare then fastened 
to the shaft with fine fibres of seal gat. In 
the absence of glass the natives employ, as 
I have said, pieces of flint sr other hard 
stone, which they fashion generally to the 
shape of a barb. 

In fact, these people, like the Andaman 
Islanders, are still in the Stone Agé. The 
weapous described are employed for bunt- 
ing purposes only. In warfare, reliance is 
placed upon rade clubs and heavy stones, 
| which are grasped with both hands. 


The spear ,handles 





No use to deny the fact that Salvation 
| Oil is fast taking the place of all other lin- 
| iments. 

oaneaese Ts 


| Sleepivg on Air. 


There is nothing so pure in the world as 
|pure air; and the people whose good 
| fortune it is to be able all their lives to 
| breathe pure air are the people who live 
| the longest and enjoy life the best. A great 
| many people now are getting into the way 
|of sleeping on air; for 1t goes without say- 
|ing than no other kind of bed is so elastic 
{and so comfortable. This is the way they 
\do it. They use the celebrated air mat- 
| tresses, now 80 much in vogue. These mat- 
\tresses are not made of rubber, as one 
wight suppose, but they are made of closely 
twilled cotton cloth, which is overlaid 
with a compound containing only enough 
;pure gum to make it air tight. The 
mattress is held in position by proper 
stays, and when filled with air, is alto- 
gether the most luxurious resting place in | 


|}besides lJuxuriousuess; it is the most 
| healthful and wholesome and clean of mat- 
tresses, because the air can be changed as 
often as desired ; and it cannot accumulate, 
as all other mattresses do, impurities which 
in course of time must conduce to disease. 
lt is manufactured by the Metropolitan | 
Air Goods Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston. | 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while Teething, with | 

rfect success. It soothes the child, softens the | 
ums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 
| whether sm from teething or other causes. | 
}For sale by Druggists in every part of the | 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins!o=’s | 
| Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


| 
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GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON sT. 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


| 196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablish 
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the world. It has another great advantage | m 


AMUSEMENTs, 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


A PLAY OF NEW ENGLAND Lire, 


SHORE-ACRES 


The author, Mr. Jas. A. Hy ’ 


Act 1—"Havin’ Time.) 8") thenie Berm 
Act 2—"THE SILVER Weppry' » 

Act 8—“HAVIN’ an UNDELSTANpry"» 
“THE ‘LIDDY ANN’ IN 4 SOU’ Fae 

Act 4—“ME AN’ THE Critpnes TER 


Entirely New Scenic Effects 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday 


and Saturdays at 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE....... 


DP. EE. PIPMR ss ccccccccs. B Age 


, * Ma 
iC8s8 Manag: 


FEB. 20, TWEL} TH W EEK 


HOYT’S 
A 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. 


Saturday Matinee ul 


GLOBE THEATRE 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Ma 


Commencing Monday, Feb. 29. 


AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANZA ¢9, 


— ji] N— 


ALI BABA, 


Or, Morgiana and the 40 Thieves, 


Mr. DAVID HENDERSON, Manager, 


200 People. | Successor to Sin 
70 Dances. — AND — - 
50 Chorus, | The Crystal Slipper, 





Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 
SQUARE 


BOWDOIN s3vane. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON............00605 Manager. 


Monday, February 20th 
C. B. JEFFERSON, CLAW AND ERLANGER’, 


THE SOUDAN. 


300—PEOPLE ON THE STAGE-300 


Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. #2 


a@- Next Week—Joun T. KELLY in McFEE OF 


DUBLIN. 
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In order to introduce 
“The Modern Queen” 
# large 16 page 64 col 
umn tliustrated magazine, 


lished), into many thousand new homes at Once, 
we make the following unparalleled offer We = 
send it one year on trial for only 96 cone 
give as premium an elegant Stamping Outi: 

taining 72 full size, beautiful and artistic patterns. 


§ ing Outfit sent 
First copy of the paper and Sani) genuine offer 


b 
of the 19th Century, se improve the opportunity 


return mail. This is the best 


while you have a chance 
odern Queen Co., 1123 
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1Uel WHISKIES 
d PURE. 
Cue enisorm in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


1k or by measure. Always in Sealed 
DDT cold fa BON Of beltatlons and ‘ied bottles. 


‘ete Grocers, Wine Mer 
LD generally by Drugsish Se — 
=. and Hotels 


tors’ firm name signature 


LOOK for proprietors 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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ASSORTMENT NO. 9. 


1 bottle Fairbanks’ Reck ordial.- 
1 bottle Cinnamon Cordiah ey 
1 bottle Old Oscar Pepper ¥ god 
1 bottle Old Gold Seal Gim...--+-0*" 
1 bottle Old Medford Ben. aproumet 
1 bottle Old Offery Port Juice 


e Cordials and Liquors 6" 
order a for the OULD FOLKS ib 
or the sideboards 


FISHER 


19 EXCHANGE ST., 


BOSTON. 
abules ; for sour somad- 


Ripans T 
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one of the best pab- 


Center St., New Haven, G. 
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cuts, S. MACKENZIE & CO. 


a7 SCHOOL STREET. 


AEAL ESTATE 


AND INSURANCE. 


ne Insurance Company of 
Eng 


nfthis Country, $559,672.02 
Business Solicited. 


for Paiat 


ageots Manchester, 


Net Surplus! 





Your 
ele 
WAIT NOT! 
pY J. A.B. 
Wait not till lam dead 
With thy sweet words: 
The loving time is now 
While flocks and herds 
aii] shine upon these hills 
The hour is here 
When this poor heart may feel 
Nor hope nor fear. 
Love’s light burns on the height 
This very hour: 


Wait not: 0 love me now, 
My sweetest flower! 


| The Critic. 


Chinese Curiosity Shops. 


Letter from Amoy in The Col- 
lector.] 


Wm. E. 8. Fale’s 


There are two kinds of curiosity shops 
in the Flowery Kingdom—one is intended 
for guileless globle-trotters and the nou- 
ceux riches, the other for collectors and 
persons of taste. Inthe former, the pro- 
prietor asks anywhere from 200 to 2,000 
per cent profit on his goods; ia the latter, 
be is satisfied with anything between 25 
sod 100 per cent. Lest this statement seem 
an exaggeration, I recall an instance, not 
so long ago, in wnich a prominent dealer 
endeavored to sell to Mr. Singer, an Ameri- 
can millionaire. The so-called gem was a 
good piece of Oriental carving, and, to in- 
sure ite preservation, was wrapped in tis- 
sue paper, cloth and water-proofing, was 
boxed, double boxed and kept in a safe. 
The mere process of getting it from the 
mfe and removing it from its many 
covers was a piece of. dramatic art which 
lasted five minutes. When at last revealed 
and placed in Singer’s hands, the dealer 
named $5,000 as its lowest price. Luckily, 
the fish did not take the bait, but went 
away some $4,992.50 better off. The carv- 
ing had cost the dealer $7.50. 

The curio dealers, as a class, are well-to- 
do or wealthy scholars, who have not suc- 
ceeded inejther a literary or political way. 
They select their calling because it is easy, 
pleasant, profitable and, above all, respect- 
adie. In Chinese etiquette, a prosperous 
curio dealer takes precedence of a manu- 
‘acturer, merchant, physician or even a 
tsoker. He is admitted into all the yamens 
oficial residences) and to the houses of 
te Most distinguished. He travels in a 
taodsome sedan chair, carried by two or 
Bore carriers. He gives dinners to his 
frieods and customers. and entertains them 
avishly. He makes his salesrooms a head- 
quarters for literati aod prominent officials. 

The proprietors of second and third-rate 
Sops similarly enjoy a comparatively high 
weial status. They follow the example of 
eit more prosperous colleagues with the 
— zeal, The third-class shops are 
— aenay, dirty and uncomfortable. 
= uly, they consist of a series of small 
a and courtyards opening into each 

t, and 80 arranged that a thief or rob- 


4 ould have th Z 
ber Wou! e reatest difficulty 
eaping rapidly . 


“entrance is so narro 
mean oben w that a stout 


to come in sideways. 
Fi ponderous affair of westin _ 
ae rods and bands—is closed and 
npn the customer or sightseer 
need. But the first and even the 
co ‘488 Curio shops are so artistic and 
4 Utifully arranged that they can 
oan ee. in design and arrange- 
~~ best in New York or Londéon. 

Bon. Sticles in stock in the first-class 
yok bge from one dollar to thousands 
Prior og) ezblbiting the goods, the pro- 
oll T dis assistant preserves a nil 
: He emeanor of the true Oriental 
fon €s down an object, comments 
dart Teo @s Or attractions like a tired 
—~}-- ng aloud a poorly-written in- 
ta vine then replaces it without naming 
“4 Waiting for any offer or re- 
Rina asked the price, he gives it 
breaking ut manner, and then, hardly 
tion of  Dreath, he continues his descrip- 
teling am other article. The idea of 
thircient ee in haste is only found in 
their thors; the first or second do 
Rind the press Press upon the customer’s 
gale * value of the article by giv 
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In Canton, Hong Kong, Amoy and other 
cities in South China are many works of 





John Fairlie in the Century, the Malays 
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tae naeen meee ee Trapping Tiger. Where A 
value. This is the way of their trading. ere m { 
In trapping tigers for export, writes bl 


art which are relics of the famous Yuen 
Ming Yuen, of Peking. This institution 
belonged to the emperor, and was half 
museum and half store-house of the ‘Son of 
Heaven.’ At the capture of the capital, it 
was looted and burned by the English and 
French marines and soldiers. What they 
did not take was removed by camp follow- 
ers and coolies. Nearly all the spoil was 
sold by the victors to Chinese dealers in 
the following twelvemonth, and in most in- 
stances for ridiculously low figures. A 
celebrated necklace, valued at £12,000, was 
picked up by a Canton dealer for $500. It 


than a marble, 6 sapphires and 6 emeralds. 


the Min® dynasty in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Inan Amoy curio shop | 
is a jade carving, inset with rubies, emer- 
alds and sapphires, which is valued at 
£3,000. Of the same origin are many ex- 
quisite pieces of porcelain, peach-blow and 
dragon’s blood, that may be secured cven 
to-day for one-twentieth of their value, or 
even less. 

Embroideries, ancient and modern, are 
always in demand among Orientals, the 
former being much more expensive. Many 
skilful artisans take advantage or this 
fact, and by an accurate imitation of colors | 
faded by age,and also also by secret chemi- 

cal treatment, turn out embroideries which | 
seem hoar with age. The counterfeits are | 
not easily detected. Even when they are, | 
the discovery is to the benefit of the | 
dealer and not to the collector. A bogus 

antique of this class was recently sold in 

Hong Kong for $300, for which, two weeks 

previously, the dealer bad paid $15 to the 

maker. Asa matter of fact, modern em- 

broideries in China are just as good as 

ancient; so that it is folly to pay ten times 

for one picture what you might for a sec- 

ond of equal merit and beauty. 

This is especially true when a fine em- 

broidery is to be exposed in the drawing- 

room of a house which uses coal and gas. 

These two factors will age fine workman- 

ship so rapidly that fifty years of Europe 
knocks endwise a cycle of Cathay. In 

fact, so ruinous are the gases produced by 

the combustion of both coal and illuminat- 
ing gas, that the only safe rule is to frame 
embroideries air-tight between glass 
plates. Thus protected, they will retain 
their brilliancy unimpaired, where, left ex- 
posed, they become dull and dingy in a few 
years. 





A Nervous Monarch. 


The Czar has been frequently accused of 
cowardice—an indictment to which, says 
the Contemporary Review, it must be ad- 
mitted, many undeniable facts lend a 
strong coloring of probability. Thus it 
has been alleged in support of the charge 
that he seldom drives about the city alone, 
and when not escorted by a body of cos- 
sacks is invariably accomparied by her 
Majesty the Empress. His profound se- 
clusion at Gatchino, where for a consider- 
able period he hid himself even from the 
bulk of his own officers, likewise created 
a most unfavorable impression, which is 
by no means yet removed. 

Again, the sight of the armies that guard 
the railway lines along which he happens 
to be traveling, the elaborate system of 
espionage, and the immoral practice of 
employing agents provocateurs, who some- 
times organize the crime which they dis- 
cover, have contributed to impart consis- 
tency to a charge which his creditable 
career as an officer should have amply 
sufficed to refute. 

An izvostshik who was driving me one 
dav through St. Petersburg a couple of 
years ago was stopped at the entrances to 
four different streets and ordered back by 
the mounted police, because his Majesty 
was expected to pass that way. ‘‘Is this 
thoroughfare closed to us, too?” I asked, 
as the policeman made signs to us for the 
fourth time to retreat. ‘‘Yes, your Honor, 
it is,” replied the driver; ‘‘the little father 
is a littie timid.” 


A Chance to Make Money. 





I have berries, grapes and peaches, a 
year old, fresh as when picked. [ use the 
Cold Process; do not heat or seal the fruit, 
just put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, 
and costs almost nothing; can put up a 
bushel in ten minutes. Last week I sold 
directions to over 100 families; anyone will 
pay a dollar for directions, when they see 
the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I con- 
sider it my duty to give my experience to 
such, and feel confident anyone can make 
one or two hundred dollars, round home, 
in afew days. I will mail sample of ‘pre- 
serves’! and complete directions, to any 
of your readers, for 19 two cent stamps, 
which is only the actual cost of a sample, 
postage, etc.,to me. I ask nothing for the 





directions. Jennie Maywood. 
Lock Box 935, Zanesville, Ohio. 


consists of 48 perfect pearls, h 
a pearis, each larger | Often, as they are dangerous to dogs and 


It belonged originally to a rich prince of | 


‘in a buffalo-hunt. 


dig a hole about ten feet deep, making the 
bottom twice as large in area as the top, 
to prevent the animal from jumping out 
after being once in. The whole completed, 
|small brashwood is lightly laid over its 
surface, and close by in the direction of 
the mouth of the pit a bullock is chained 
toatree. On seeing the bullock the tiger 
springs for his expected prey, and alights 
in the pit. A bamboo cage is placed over 
the pit, which is then filled with earth, the 
tiger gradually coming to the surface. 
Unce in the cage, the Malays lace and inter- 


‘lace bamboo and ratan under the tiger. 


Spring-guns are sometimes used, but not 


human beings. 

I once went on a tiger-hunt, but it ended 
We organized a party 
of five Europeans and ten natives. We 
started on foot, because it Is impossible to 
ride through the jungle on horseback. On 


finding a tiger’s footpriuts, we followed 


them to a ravine, where the tiger had been 

dricking. Here we took our tiffin, and, 

while eating, heard groans which we 

thought were from the tiger. Following 

the sound, we saw an enormous man-eating 

tiger dashing away through the brush. 

Shots were fired without effect. On going 

farther, we discovered that he had fouuad 

a buffalo, and had been making short work 

of him. These buffaloes are not like those 

found in America, bat smaller, and more 

like an ox. Later this same tiger was 

caught in a trap. We knew it was the 

same, for not more than one is feund near 

a village at a time. 

Onan average four or five people were 

killed by tigers on this road in the course 

ofayear. They generally seize their prey 

after dusk, and for this reason itis never 

safe to travel on these roads after six 

o’clock at night. It is said that a tiger 

often selects his man during the day, and 

perhaps follows him for miles, until over- 
taken by dusk, when he springs on him. 

Two gentlemen were once walking over 4 
pineapple plantation, when they discovered 
that they were followed by atiger. They 
were three miles from home, and, having, 
nothing but shot-guns for weapons, could 
not fireat theanimal. He keptat the same 
distance behind them all the way, and they 
reached home before he attempted to at- 
tack. The natives are in constant terror 
of these animals, and it is almost impossible 
to send them out after dark. Ibave paid 
twenty dollars to a native for taking a 
message to the Maharajah after six o’clock 
at night. 





Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


Savanah is clustered around with his- 
toric associations, and at every turn there 
is evidence that the people have sought 
to perpetuate the memories and valor of 
those who gave their lives on the south 
Atlantic coast, while patriots were shedding 
their blood on the north Atlantic, to carve 
out in the new world a republic that would 
tolerate no kingly domination. Three 
monuments to such revolutionary heroes as 
Pulaski, Greene and Jasper, show that 
their descendants have lost none of the 
patriotism which made independence possi- 
ble. Standing in front of the main en- 
trance of the De Soto, one of the finest 
hotels in the South, a line of vision takes 
in all of these monuments. The steam- 
ships of the New England & Savannah 
Company, the Savannah Line, sail every 
Thursday from Boston to Savannah direct. 








What Conduces to Sound Sleep. 


An around-town, Bohemian, newspaper 
man, recently describing the experiences 
through which he was called upon to pass, 
said, ‘“‘Oh, yes, I get into all sorts of 
places, and [ don’t care very much where I 
go and what I have to doin the daytime, 
I can take my meals in any kind of place I 
happen to get into. 
night, I always have to get home to my 
own bed to sleep.” This is a universal ex- 
perience; people who are particular about 
nothing else, are particular about the 
places they sleep in; and thisis right. We 
pass so much of our tim2 in bed, and 
sound and refreshing sleep is so essential 
to the ability to do good work, that one 
cannot be too particular. Many people 
have now come to use the metallic bed- 
stead, either the brass or the iron bed- 
stead, finding it more conducive to 
healthful slumber than any other kind. It 
is absolutely clean, and it keeps clean, no 
matter how long it is used; whereas a 
wooden bedstead does not have this ad- 
vantage. And then a bedstead of iron or 
brass is the most serviceable of all kinds; 
it never wears out; and it is the most 
ornamental; and it does not shut off the 
light in a room as bedsteads with high 
wooden head pieces invariably do. But, 
to come back to the start, the chief beauty 
of the metallic bedstead is its absolute 
cleanliness and healthfulness. The H. W. 
Biglow Co. of 70 Washington St., Boston, 
import and manufacture these beds, and 
sell them both at wholesale and retail. 
They have an iufinite variety. 








But when it comes |S 
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Is the exclamation that every one makes when 
sleeping on our 

AIR MATTRESS. 
Cleanliness, healthfulness and durability are 
the essential points of merit, but it excels tn 
every conceivable way any other mattress made. 
It is superior for 
BRASS REDSTEADS, 
As it requires no springs, is the acme of luxury to 
sleep on and is luxurious in all its appointments. 
Manufactured and soid only by 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 


7 TEMPLE PLACE. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, 





Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1802. 
Net Ledger Aseets, Jan. 1, 1892, $20,702,344.81 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums .$3,021,100.08 
For Interest, Rents, and 


eeeeee 








Profit and Loss........ 1, 145,584.99 
$4, 166,625.07 
Less TAX@8.....0.ese00-. 50,013.43 4,116,671 .64 
$24,819,016.018 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death-Claims.....+...+. $1,200,554.50 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments.......... 243,332 00 
Cancelled and Surren 
dered Policies........-. 399,290.19 
Distribution of Surplus 581,053.62 
Total paid to policy 
Holders «0+ cones eseee $2,514,230.31 
Amount paid for Com- 
missions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Panes, 
Stationery, and al) 
other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home 
Office andat Agencies 566,590.17 
Amount paid for ac- 
crued Interest on In- 
vestments purchased 
during the year....... 8,165.39 3,088,985.87 


Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1892, $21,730,030.64 
Market value of Securi- 
tles over Ledger Cost $897,065.47 
Interest and Rents ac- 
crued Dec. 31, 1892.... 234,075.52 
Net Premiums in course 
166,208.98 1,295,969.97 


of collection m , f 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1892...... $223,026,000.61 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 per cent..$20,471,091.43 
Balance of Distributions 
107,428.24 


un es oes 4 
Death an ndow men 
118,712.00 __ 20,697,281 67 


Claims approved af 2 9% 
$2,326,768.04 


Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and pe Se amrtaes values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.— 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are issued 
at the old life rate pre ae CASH 
distributions are paid upon ALL Policies. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 
BENZ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TUMNER, Asst. Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILATIES...........-.+» 20,607,281.67 
§2,326,768.04 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 
ms are id upon all 
Annual Cash distributio po’ on 
insurance values to 


— jae of ee Bred 6 
urren | 
which the insured is entitled t by the Massachusetts 
te. 

Pamphlets, rates and values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

8s. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


“JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 








SPECIALTIES : 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


—AND ~ 
CALIFORNIA 


‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


HONEY. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 
Send for Price List. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 
All goods left over from last season. 


We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from 
the best manufacturers, which we guarantee to 
sell lower than any other house in New England. 


TT. EF. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 





ON COLDRIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Inhospitably hast thou entertained, 

O poet, us the bidden to thy board, 

Whom in mid-feast, and while 
mouths 

Are one laudation of the festal cheer, 

Thou from the table dost dismiss, unfilled, 

Yet loudiier thee than many a lavish host 

We praise, and oftener thy repast half-served 

Than many a stintless banquet, prodigally 

Through satiate hours prolonged; nor praise less 
well 

Because with tongues thou hast not cloyed, and 
lips 

That mourn the parsimony of aMuent souls, 

And mix the lamentation with the laud. 


our thousand 


—| Spectator. 
THE DIVINITY THAT HEDGES. 


The fellow actually wanted to go through 
to Khartum! I stared at first, and then 
told him flatly that it was impossible. He 
had as much chance of reaching the 
moon. 

‘‘That’s as may be,” said he; ‘‘but, any- 
way, l’'m going to have a try.” 

‘But, my dear chap,” I remonstrated, 
“if you do want to goto a town where all 
the blackguardism of Africa is buzzing 
like an upset wasps’ nest, why the plague 
don’t you try some more ordinary way— 
up the Nile; from Suakin; any way rather 
than from this Heaven-forsaken Tripoli?” 

‘*Because I never heard of any one ever 
cutting across there from this same Tripo- 
li before. No white maa, at least.” 

**I don’t believe it’s ever been done; by 
niggers or anybody. You don’t know 
what the desert is.” 

“I don’t. But I shall do. You'll get me 
those camels and men, Pemberton?” 

It was a bit awkward. Trade’s trade to 
me, eversince I drifted oat here and had 
to start earning aliving; but, you see, 
Brane-Desent had been in my setin the old 
days at Christ Church, and it goes rather 
against the grain to give a quondam chum 
a leg-up toward committing suicide. 

So I said: ‘Look here, [ am not going to 
rush into this piece of foolery without my 
spectacles on. Have a drink, and let’s talk 
it over.” 

“—T don’t mind having the drink, and I 
don’t mind talking it over. But if you 
hope to talk me out of it, you may as well 
save your wind. {ff you don’t get me 
those camels and the Johnnies to look after 
them, some one else will, that’s about the 
size of it. Understand once for all, I’m 
going.” 

“What languages do you speak?” 

‘*English, French, Gaelic, and German.” 

**No Arabic?” 

**None.” 

‘‘Nor Lingua Franca?” 

‘(What's that? Never heard of it.” 

“Then how the devil do you expeet to 
get along, may Iask? One day’s journey 
outside this hub of civilization you'll 
never hear a word spoken that you can 
understand. Do you expect to ° go 
striding a stinking, spluttering camel away 
out to Khartum in polo boots and a Nor- 
folk jacket?” 

“Oh, I suppose I shall have to mount 
nigger’s rig—black my face, and weara 
fez and all that. 

“Why, you incomparable idiot, how far 
do you think you'd get? Your guides 
would slit your throat before you'd gota 
dozen miles away from the walls, just to 
prevent you getting robbed by some one 
else further on.” 

“Sure of that, Pemberton?” 

“Sure, my good fellow! Do you sup- 
pose I’ve been herein the senna trade for 
eight awful years without picking up a 
thingor two about the natives? Go and 
ask the Consul, man.” 

“T have done already.” 

“Well?” 

**And he said the same thing and sent me 
along to you. But I tell you what: I’ll bet 
you fifty to one in English tenners you're 
both of youwrong. No, don’t laugh. I 
don't want to welsh you. I'll deposit my 
stakes in the bank here, if there is one, so 
that you can help yourself if I don’t turn 
up toclaim. You see,I don’t disguise 
from myself that there is some risk in the 
trip.” 

“That's very far-seeing of you.” 
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served.” 

‘Science be blessed! All the science in 
creation wouldn't drag you out there.” 

He looked rather savage at this last 
remark of mine, and turned to leave the 
store with the curt announcement that he 
should expect me to see about his trans- 
port and escort. Ashe was going I sang 
out to him again: 

‘The Florio-Rubattino boat leaves to- 
morrow. Don’t bea fool. Get aboard of 
her and go off to Leghorn again. You've 
seen all there is worth seeing in this 
world's-end hole.” 

This freak of Brane-Desent’s upset me. 
[ didn’t want to heip the man murder him- 
self, and yet—trade was trade. If I didn’t 
make money out of him through getting 
camels and guides, some one else assuredly 
would. The halt between these two opin- 
ions parched one. 

After siesta the fellow turned up again. 
He seemed in the deuce of a hurry to get 
off. I reminded him that no power in crea- 
tion could hustle things in Tripoli, and bid 
him make up his mind to go slow. 
He said he would have all 
patience. 

That seemed a point gained. He was 
not so keen as he had been in the morning. 
I might yet persuade him to go home and 
not make a fool of himself. I put the mat- 


necessary 


his sister, and his widowed mother, and all 
the rest of them. 

He was more civil after that, and with a 

bit of pressing came out with one of the 
oddest tales I’ve ever lent ear to. I didn’t 
care for the way he prefaced his remarks. 
He said : ‘Confession eases one sometimes, 
and | don’t suppose you'll remember a word 
of what I’ve said by to-morrow morning.” 
I shook my head at him sorrowfully, 
and then bunched myself together and pre- 
pared to listen. 
“You know Cannes, Pemberton? Of 
course youdo. Well, it was there the thing 
happened. I’ve got a bit of a ‘cottage 
ornée’ below the Californie, and have been 
putting in some time this Winter painting 
little things among the Esterels. However, 
I guess that will have to wait ov. r now. 
I've taken a dislike to the Riviera climate. 


“T had walked out that day toward Cap 
d’Antibes, as it was a bit too blowy for 
painting, and [ met her for the '!first time. 
{ty \s just where the road rises for that 
final dip down toward the town. A gust 
took charge of her hat and blew it slap into 
my hands a hundred feet away. 
it back and she seemed very grateful. 
thanked me in German, and blushed a bit. 
The color became her. She was a trifle 
pale before and, indeed, rather plain. 
When flushed she would {have been noted 
among acrowd. ButIhad no excuse for 
loitering. We were heading in ‘different 
directions. So 1 raised my hat, said that I 
was very glad to have \been of any service 
to her, and went on my way toward 
Cannes. 
‘‘She was very simple and quietly dressed, 
and had a child with her. I put her down 
as a German governess, and although 
governesses are aclass forwhichI have, 
asa rule, but small sympathy, I felt sorry 
for her somehow or other, and wished she 
were in a different sphere of life. In fact, 
[ could not get her out of my head, and in 
the evening at the club, I had it put to me 
with much pointedness that my whist was 
distinctly off color. 

“By the strangest fluke in the world, I 


and helped her out of identically the same 
predicament. 
the harbor, and a sharp eddy of wind had 


ings, pins and all. The hat was a light, 
flat-brimmed affair, and took to the air like 
a kittiwake. Its flight was checked on the 
very brink of the quay wall by a friendly 


from a handkerchief soon put that right. 
Then I restored it. 

‘*This time it was ‘Je vous remercie bien, 
M’sieu,’ with as good a Parisian accent as 
one could wish for. For the second time, 
too! It wasso stupid of her not to be 
more careful of her hats; soclever of me 
to save the straw from a watery grave; 
but it was the third day of the mistral, and 
so we might look forward toa spell of 
calm weather. In fact, she was evidently 
inclined for achat, when she caught sight 
ofsome one beckoning in a carriage on 
ahead, and gave me my congé, saying that 
she must go without delay. I should have 
felt inclined to press my company a trifle 
louger if [had followed {my own inclina- 
tions. But I saw she (could be a very dig- 
nified little woman when she chose, and he- 
sides, I thought that the old: ladyin the 
carriage was her employer, and I knewjthat 
governesses jusually get it hot when they 
are seen talking to strangelyoung men in 
public. thoroughfares. So we exchanged 
bows and parted. 

‘*T saw the carriage go on through the 
flower market, and noting a stall where it 
pulled up went there afterward and made 
a purchase, not because I wanted a bou- 
quet, but merely as an excuse for asking a 
question. But I could not make out who 


my unknowns were. The stall woman said 





“Yes, isn’t it? But science must be 


they were not regular customers. 


She did 


ter to him squarely—told him to think of | 


met her again on the very next day,but one, | 
This time it was down by | 


torn her headgear bodily from its moor- | 


warp,’and I grabbed it just on the hover. | 
The crown was muddied a little, but a wipe 


not know them in the least. She thought 
they were Russians because they were so 
rich and talked French so weil; but they 
might be French. I made other inquiries 
at the club and elsewhere, but without 
success. Perhaps piy descriptions were 
too vague. Cannes is a comparatively 
small place, but everybody does not know 
everybody else. The Winter population is | 
a shifting one. The only one suggestion I 
had given me was that madame was the 
wife of a Polish financier who lived in 
Belgium, but after being at some pains to 
meet that person in a drawing room, I 
found she was not the individual I wanted. 

‘You may think it strange that I was 
putting myself to all this trouble, but the 

fact of the matter was, I couldn’t knock 
|that little governess girl out of my 
thoughts. It wasn’t the smallest use to | 
start on the Esterels again; I couldn't 
paint one little bit. I did nothing but 
smoke and think and wander sbout the 
|place in hopes of stumbling ,across her 
| again. 

| ‘I didn’t see her for a week after that 
| meeting down by the harbor, and was be- | 
| ginning to fear that she had gone away 
fromthe place. If she had gone, I believe | 
|I should have searched Europe through 
and through till I had found her again; 
| but as it was, that piece of madness was | 
spared me. I was walking up toward the 
| Observatory one day, when I came across 
j|her by the side of the canal. She was 
seated on a campstool, busily at work upon 
a water color. 

**T believe [almost made a fool of myself 
at first; very nearly gave myself away, in 
|fact; but we shook hands as if we had 
| known one another for years instead of 
having met twice over a blown-off hat, and 
had chatted for three hours before I iinew 
five minutes had passed. I wanted to carry 
the kit back for her, but she would not let 
me see her home. She had a quiet little 
way of ordering, that one never dreamed 
of questioning. Indeed, one _ scarcely 
noticed at the time that her requests were 
practically commands. So I continued my 
walk, which had been interrupted, up 
toward the Observatory, and she picked 
up camp stool and paint box and went off 
briskly through the pines toward the path | 
below. 

‘*T had gained one thing, however, that | 
sent me off jubilant at heart. The sketch 


| 
| 
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| had promise and was most certainly worth | riage, you may be 


| completing, I had impressed upon her as a} 


I carried | candid professional opinion, and she, after | her voice sank again, sof: 
She | 


a little consideration, said that she would | 
|probably come back and finish it. ‘To- 
j}morrow? She laughed. Perhaps so, per- 
|baps not. When she had time. Good-bye. 
| Poor little governess,thought I, that means 
| you will come when they give you a holi- 
| day. 
| ‘*However, as it happened, she did come 
|/on the morrow, and on several morrows, 
| until that picture was finished; and then 
she started another from another point, 
; and worked as diligently at that. The 
canal was a favorite walk. This second 
| picture was ofa tiny dell full of browns 
and greens, deeper among the pine woods. 
I suggested the spot; she accepted my 
| choice, and our tétes-d-téte were never 
| broken in upon. 
| “IT was to her merely a journeyman 
| painter. I kept the cash in the background, 
preferring not to bring that to bear. She 
| Was to me the little governess who spoke 
| English and French and German with eoual 
fluency. She had traveled widely—es a 
dependent, I presumed. What country- 
woman she was I did not discover. I did 
not even know her name—nor she mine. It 
was truly ‘un égoisme A deux.’ And it was 
self, not status, that each cared for in the 
other. 

‘Of what we spoke I cannot tell you ac- 
curately..So many things passed in review 
before us. We seemed to have boundless 
sympathies in.ommon. She was my ideal 
of woman—utterly unaffected, yet su- 
premely self-respecting. I grew to know 
|and reverence her character as I had never 

done woman’s before. We met each morn- 
ing by tacit agreement, and each morning 
I seemed to find out some new reason to 
admire her more. 

**‘And so the days were bright for us 
during a whole month, and then, as I 
judged our mutual feelings and long been 
as clear as the sky above us, I thought to 
bring matters to a tardy climax. 


“To her eternal credi*, be it said, she 
tried desperately hard to stop me when she 
saw what my speech trended to. She com- | 
manded me to leave the subject, and when 
[jwould not she rose fromthe soft brown | 
carpet of pine needles where we were | 
seated together and began to walk quickly | 
away. I sprang up, strode after, and 
seized her wrist. 

***T have told thatI love you,’I said. 
‘You must let me hear whether you will be 
my wife.’ 

*** T can never be,’ she said very quietly. 

{ dropped her wrist—flung it from me. 

***You have been fooling with me,’ I 
said. ‘You must have seen from the very 
first minute how Icared. And yet after 
all this time, can you say that Iam as noth- 
ing to you?’ 

“She gave a queer litlecry. I heard the 
Same once before, in Naples, from a man. 
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who was stabbed in ¢ 


loved before, aud as | 
again.’ 


her wrapped tightly | 
lay there quiet as a des 


have wooed you as th, 
ess of a woman whos 


|}grown almost elo< 
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| money-making, 
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***Your answer?’ 


throat. 
“ec ‘T love you,’ she 2 
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‘**Ther you shal! 
** ‘It cannot be.’ 

‘* *T gay it shall!’ 
‘She shook her hea 
***Do you know w! 
***No,’ I told her 


I a 


learned. You yoursel; 
About your ancestry, 
all that, I do not cs; 

**She gave a hard |i: 
me her name. 

“Great heavens! 
loved, who had avowed 
a daughter of the 
in Europe, a princes 
son might marry 

“I loosed my 
started back. [| 

“She was ghastly 
peared collected 

‘**Now you sec 
situated. Let us sa 
here—for always 

‘*That roused me 
her in my arms. I; 
went away my lif: 
by her own showi 
ruined also. I said 
shake her resolve. 
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tongued man may do o: 
as she continued sorrowf 
head, as a last resort, | 
wealth, of those heavy 
till now had been kept s 
background, and assured 
as mere creature comfort 
need be lacking. She w 
jotin that way, if she 
enter upon this new life 
her own admission, we 
wishful. 
‘*But there she fired 
**Do you think so mea 
to imag 
question of money wou 
ference? If [ made a 1 


have been the only induc: 


Ww 


were 


and in tones that scarcely 
soughing of the pines, sh 

was fettered; how an al!ia: 
planned for her; how 
bring two great nations | 
off war; prevent the mi 
Her country had the 

Her inclinations and min 
compared to that greater call 
her; by the kiss she gave | 
first and last; as I was 2 mao 
me help her do her duty 

‘“‘And then she went away. 

“The scent of the pines seemed! 
vanished; the mistral cau D 
rain laden; Cannes was Aceldams 

He stopped there. After 
gested : 

**And so?” 

**And so, Pemberton, 
made up my mind to cut int 
scientific discovery, and all the 
You can understand that 
and scene are necessary for! 

And then he went out 


st 
were 


I 


’ 
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The sennatrade is dirty wor! 
that infernal Khartum 
Desent’s worried me. 5 
the next day or two 
heavily. The climate a! ad ma 
with it. If you know Tripoll, J 
understand that, for an E: 
exporting senna, such a cours 
able. Anyway, I got confi 
with a touch of the old com) 
the meanwhile my scouncr 
ner got Brane-Desent wa! 
The fellow said, when! « 
it, that if we hadn’t rakec 
some one else would hav' 
he never let gone sta 
and, 
good round sum 


I 
A 
s 


cleared a 
action. 
So off our explorer hac z 
haps, come to think of the ™ 
for the best.—{All the }* 


The Impexding Crinoline. 








The threatened rel™} 










lines, says the Loudon + . 
excite public fapprebeus 
Arnison, of Newcastic- 

forced the opposition wi" If 
scarcely touched on hither 

to “the frightful deat’s 

which in those days weTy 

'oceurrence. A lady mlz" — 
knick-knacks on her mants 

moment would be in a iS" | : 
crinoline spreading the ¢™ . ae 
Bystanders might throw - al a 
on the floor, and, —_ a cars oat es 
ets, try to,extinguisD (O° ©" 1g pot he 
cage of watch-spring hoops .ce’™ 
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it was pressed In one | 
c y + in another, the effect be- | 
ace It DUT aanes as by bellows. ‘The 
ng 10 Oe kly caught fire and) 
dere ee with ample airspace, and in| 
gazed HTC’ tbe wretched victim of 8) 
»n was fatally burnt, | 
n afew hours. If the} 
; og value their lives,” Dr. 
womel \" cindes, “they will keep the ac-, 
are chieg , distance.” 
or _a lady at Hampstead | 
eon au athletic point of view | 
says ccirt has a decided advantage | 
the Be me, and gives the ‘walk- | 
ise of her lower limbs. | 


wn pre ased As 


nee oie . clinging skirt is like | 
- » witl slegs tied together; at 
WK the knee ts forced forward 
each) resisting obstacle, and only a 
ag” . possible. This increases 
sitesi gue,and time is wasted. 
+ the k should be able to move 
Ls kly is an important matter 
= be yg en’ and ‘working women, 


styl iress that has this advant- 

sd A ve a help to that large and in- 
~~ f the community.” 

« directly controverted by 

i a ‘working woman,’ old 

ver the days of crinoline, 

it by a little judicious 

possible for a woman to 

eely today without crino- 

‘agp abe could in the old days of hoops. 

To have two, or may- 

without crinoline, and the 

vw and heavy, is, indeed, a 

to walking, especially 

‘against a high wind. Bat one 

ig or too heavy, causes 

; venience. In the days of 

ee. at least one skirt was worn 

e machine, and two were worn 

But let the dress be simplified 

wing (1) warm, close-fitting under- 

and over this (2) a divided skirt, 


Pi an outer skirt of moderate weight 
god alittle shorter than the present fash- 
go, and the troublesome entanglement of 
sirts is effectually got rid of, whilst a 
- ilier surface is opposed to the 
a ao on the old and objectionable plan 
f wearing Cc! ne.” 
\ ‘ respondent, ‘Audi Alteram 


Partem,’ advocates the crinoline on busi- 
; s. For more than six months, 
be says, have we been bard at work weav- 
ng the various cotton fabrics to be worn 
yy ladies during the coming season. The 
ang Eoglishwomen of the present day, 
for outdoor life, like 
cleanliness, lightness, 






{fo ness 


mons for their 


beauty, and cheapness. But cotton has 
the faut of all other vegetable fibres— 
namely,’ liability to crease and to hang 
limp {made up without support. It is 
agaios: this support, which generally is 
made of light, flexible metal and called 


ripoiine, that t 


he league is beiug formed. 


Tb sauds sink into an early grave for 
want of a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


‘hls great remedy would have saved them. 








1s often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
in be arrested and dis- 
se baffled the ‘“ weak 
‘pots in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


an absolute corrective 
ot“ weak spots.” It is a 
der of worn out failing 
issue—nature's food that 
‘Ops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 
- 7 
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: : .S tt a Bewne, Chemists, 
‘TUggISts everywhere. 








OPIUM. "ecu a 
OR) etl’: No pay till cured. 
on IR.S.S EPHENS. Lebanon.Ohio, 


4% = 





_ “Pans Tabules cure jaundice. 


NE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD fF. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
p and CHAS, G. AMES, 
_* Pretty Rift-book 
"Overs, Wcts, = 
or 
% ae ‘te Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St 
te. Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, and . 


aby season. Rough 





& Upham’, Corner Bookstore, 


Are You Bitious? 


THEN vUsE 


ARSON 
PILLS. 
“Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADAC 

all Liver and Bowel Complaints. Put up in Gian wae 
Thirty in a bottle, oneadose. They expel all impurities 
from blood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
using them. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
stamps i Soa Eve bottles $1.00. Full particulars free 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston Maex 


N’ 
o ye 
INIMENT 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 

Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Patns. 
Stops Inflammation in hody or limb, like magic. Cures 
Covgie, Asthma. Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu 
matic Paina, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Strains 
90k free. Price, 35 cents; six $2.00, Sold by 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 








Illustrated 
drugy’ 


RAYMOND'S _ 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 

Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex 
cepted) during the entire Exposition season. ‘ 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 
man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the Newest 
and most Elegant Construction. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 
Oscan G BAKKON, MANAGER. 


An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hotel o! 
the Best Class, situated near the Dapocition Grour.ds 
(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties. 


— Admissions to the Exposition included in every 
cket. 

Unenepeeses Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and while in Chicago. 


Send for special circulars giving full details, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NewEngland & Savannah $.$. Co, 
The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 

A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 

20 ATLANTIC AVE BOSTOY. 





LEND A HAND 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON] 


Leader..... euseeaund sevcecsccsce --++Dr. A. B. Shaw 
Crime and Its Punishment. ....Arthur McDonald 
Trades Unions for Women...Clare de Graffenreid 
Public Institutions, Boston..... +eee+eeJObn Tunis 
Jemima Wilkinson....... 66 eddbceéeds -E. E. Hale 
Indian Articles.....Dr. Dorchester, Herbert Welsh 
Some Socia) Problems.........- Roderick Stebbins 
Reports of Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand 
Clubs, ete. 

For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 

$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE.' 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
1-2 pt. 









25c. 
MANUFACTURED uY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60\Federal St. Boston. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., - 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for ilustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates. 


Will Exchange for a Small Farm. 
{ 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 1.‘¢ cents, pleasantly situated cottage | 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on mort 
gage at 5 per cent. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 


Fine walks and drives in every direction, 68 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


Auburndale. 


Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay: win- 


nishea, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. 


Melrose. 


2 story Queen Annejhouse, 7 rooms and bath- 


building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville. 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500, 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury. with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof, cottage, 8,rooms and 
bath, hotand cold,water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,500, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge. 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built im most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange tor a farm. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than 44 a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750to build, garden of }¢ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
soll, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head catile and 
team, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 
aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 

st and cider mil!, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
i and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc- 








tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing. 
| ton St. 
Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


| 

| Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, “level 
| and free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
lhead stock, good orchard, 300 cords standin 
| wood, brook runs} through; li wary ;house 

| rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns,’ with celiar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000. One half cash. 





| Chelsea. 

| Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story 
| slated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
| hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 
| change for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


| Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 
corner two good streets, 2441 story’slate roof, 

| 13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $5500, 

| or will exchange for a farm. 

| 


| Framingham. 


| Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
the Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 


and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and | 


| village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
cart and al) farming tools. 


Grand Ocean View. 


Must be sold to settle estate, 5% acres at Hyan- 
nis, bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
| utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material; cost $6000; « story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash. 


Melrose. 
Will exchange for a farm,7 minutes walk from 


Melrose Highlands station, 2}, story Queen Anne 
. t cellar, 21,000 Chicago; 27 y 
Price $5000; excellent | special facilities; authorof 


house, 9 rooms and bath, stable wit 
feet, 30 choice fruit trees. 
D borhood. 


An Attractive Old Homestead. 
; 


6 


dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- | 





room, large lot 80.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- | 


40 3 » te t it; | . 
vorhood, price only $3000, terms to suit;; also li 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
' to Troy* 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMGUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
KR. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin! 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 
Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
ION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


45 ed ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
y. 
0 ae. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ALM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
peer. Parlor Car to Troy. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with ape! 
tH) 


9, 
11.3 


/* 

3.00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls 
| Line and via Erie an 
| Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 


Boston Line; also to St. 


P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


0 ars to 
Buflialo 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 4; M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
|Us treal. 


(10 30 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

| ‘ Cars to Montreal. 

| 5 .. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ rt. 


P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
oston, Mase. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. ; 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
52.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor: } 


Rates 


——__.+ —_—____ 





FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








| 


Ketterer's Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


| JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught 








° ears’ experience; secrecy, 
Goodrich on Divorce 
with laws of all States in|press 





GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street: 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 





Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


“ROYAL COLLECTIONS 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR 
to illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and 
to show bow fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this series is pre-eminently the best collec- 
tlon of Music Books at this price ever published. | 





There are 4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
. MUSIC.” 


F Carefully selected gema,’conatsting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Keverics, etc. 35 pieces. (60 pages. 


a ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE 
MUSIC FOR PIANO.” 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, ma 
zurkas, etc. Extremely popular. 46 pieces. 160 
pages. 


“ROYALCOLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


Exeellent music, with tasteful accompaniment 
for the plano. 45 bailads. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES. 


Full of variety, just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 

Each volume ts handsomely beund Ip 
paper covers, and will be sent port paid on 
receipt of 


5O- 


DON’T FAIL to send for at least one vol. 


ume. They are really $1 books sold fo: 
only 50 cents. 





Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-P aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on itnsta'ments. For 
Mueical Inetruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-469 Washington &St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


During 1893 THE SUN will 


surpassing excellence and will 


be of 


print 


more news avd more pure literature 


than ever before in its history. 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in[the 
world, 


Price 5c.a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Daily, by mail, - - - S$6ayear 
Daily and Sunday, by 


mail, - - = - = $8avear 





Address THE SUN, New York. 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY W’KLY ECLECTIE: 





1844. 1893. 











jFOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Aae 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
fecal Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide flel ' of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best artic’es by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticiam, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever fiiled ita pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest Fnglish. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col- 
umnsof THk LIVING AGE."—The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, April, 18, 1892. 

AWEFKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Tbree and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presenting a mass 
of matter 

Tnequatied in quality and quantity 
by anv other publication ip the country. 

The op eagnens interest in things historical has 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Happy 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of 

THE MOST LIRERAL OFFERS 
ever made for the consideration of an intelligent 
ciaes of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 

RIDPATH’'S HISTORY OF THE U. &. 
at the nominal price cf 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE LIVING AGE. 

Littell’s Living Age. one yr., postpaid, $8 00) For 
Ridpath’s History ofthe U.S. of America, 5.00 | $8.50 

This history has received the emphatic endorse- 
mentof leading educators and of the press of 
America, 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 
no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down tothe present time. It will be 
printed in bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white. book paper and bound in extra 
fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo 
volume of over 800 pages. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The price given above includes postage on THE 
LIVING AGE on’/y. The book must be sent at the 
sudscriber’s expense. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
13843 will be sent gratis the two Octover issues con- 
talning a powertul story by Frank a, editor 
of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT 
AND Loss. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Litera- 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
aubscriber will flnod himself tn command of the 
whole situation.” — Phila. Eve. Bulletn } 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and one of the 
American $4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar) will be rent fora year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE |.1vViING AGE and Scribner's Magazine 
or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more 
than one other periodical will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cts. each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Borton. 


pes SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
U.uited States; investizate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property ard 
find heirs. Collections aspecialty. Correspno- 
lence solicited. Specia) terms to subscribers. 


FEBRUARy 1 





SOUVENI 


A NATIONAL 


$10,000 Was Paid 


$1.0 


Grand Mark 


Some exquisite French Em- 
broidered Dentelles and Satin 
Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz: 


1 Lace Tablier, elt gantly embroidered in 
Gold and Pearls, Cost §85.00, 


Now 850.00. 


1 White Satin Tablier, elaborately em- 

broidered with Jets and Corsage to 
match, all hand embroidered, cot | 
$125.00, 


Now 870.00, 


1 Elegant Evening Robe,in Pink Ground 
with Gray Stripe Mofre Antique, front 
and cersage he ndsomely trimmed with 
pearls, cost $250.00, 


Now 890.00, 


1 Handsome Paris Crepon Baltl Prees. 
trimmed with black lace, jet and ostrich 
feathers, cost $200.00), 


Now 875.00, 





- WORLD'S FAIR 


How To Get The Coins For 


Apply to your nearest banker or merchant, and 
if you cannot procure them this way, send dire «; 


TO WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 


Boston Office: 1 Beacon St., Room 76, Albion Buildin 


ORDERING NOT LESS THAN FIVE COINS. 4 


R COIN 


HEIRLOOM. 


for the First Coin. 


$1.00 


EXPOSITION, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & Ch 


DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


Down Sale 


1 Paris Velvet and Satin Reception fing 
trimined with rich Prssementrics a 
Turquoise, cost $200.00, 


Now 95.00. 
The following are reduced te 
less than 50 per cent. o 
cost to us: 


f actual 


L Piece Black Lace, richly ¢mbroidereé 
in Steel and Biack Velvet. 


1 Plece Black Lace, richly embrotderd 
im Gold and Black Velvet. 


2 Pieces Persian Embroidered Velvet fer 
sleeves, collais, etc. 


2 Bronte Cloth Tabliers, embroiderdy 
Biack Velvet. 


1 Tabli r and Slieves in Myrtle grew 


1 Piece in Wode Ground. embroidered 
Brown Velvet, 


1 Piece Rich Green F mbossed Velvet 


This is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris Dresses, 





WINTER 


SHEPARD. NORWELL & (0. 


STREET. 








Have You Tried It? | 


Rock, Rye «+ Honey, 


—THE— | 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strict!y Pure Rar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Heck Candy and 
Howey. For elderly people itis invaluable 
and it« Toning Up t roperties are remark- 
abie. The use of a amaull wineglass in « 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
might has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 




















ly persons end ewsures a healthful and 
| refreshing night’s rest. 
A ca: efui and impartial consideration of 
| the Soreguing Se, based on a large ex- 
erlence of the use of the Great French 
| emedy, should iuduce atrial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthless preparations 
en the market, made from glucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
| caution the pablic to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does net have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 
For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 
| Eole New England Agent, 








, LYNN MASS. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT 





One application gives immediate rest 


Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! ia 
Scalk's, | urns, Chapped Hanis or Lips! + 
or Itching Pile+, Eczema, ~alt Rheutn, ser 


orany Skin Disease. As this 


v.o., Rath. N.H 


no mineral or vegetable poisons i! —_ 
the most Delicate skin. Fors sag} 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Fos 





ANDREW J. LLOYD. UPTICIAN 
B23 Washington Sire t, 
Pp Oid S 
meant 2s4 Boylston Sty 
Avoid mistakes: a1: stamp 
"eve ATI NTARK.- 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 














THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


a@-225 





at Isfsold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than anv First-Class|Shoe made in the 


World. 





ais 





az7°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
a@- Under the United States Hotel. 


aar20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 


s@aS Green & 56 Matn St., Chartestown. 


Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 


Boylston St., op. Publte Garden. 





A CraWlo 


Is the only place in the 
where you can buy 4 pair 0 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


world 
f the 
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AMERICA 
Academy, | 
APPALAC 
fpetlal Me 
Wamach nse 
Lew Seb wy 
Vetneada y 
Borrow 


Boston 
nfie| is 

Bostoy 
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